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On the Principles of Proportion as Common to 
both Gothic and Classic Architecture. 


sz.N general principles it 
@ would appear to be fairly 
assumable that the Gothic 
and the Classic styles, being 
both architectural, must 
have common dependence 
up to acertain point upon 
identical principles common 
to all architecture; and if 
this is the case both styles 
should prove susceptible of 
common furtherance as 
these principles become 
better understood, their ap- 
plications and developments 
subjected to more masterly 


turers. We freely concede, therefore, to the | and it has, moreover, appeared that the lines 
writer that M. Quatremére de Quincy cannot be | which he held of most importance to be brought 
safely followed in his view, that a true system of | into proportional dependence, were the vertical 
proportion would establish such an absolate re- | and the horizontal; that is to say, to the appre- 
ciprocal dependence of principal parts, of subor- | hension of the Greek the architectural eye was 
dinate and of the smallest subdivisions, that inevitably disposed to appreciate heights upon 
given a particular instance of relation, the pro-| the plumb-line, with reference to the several 
portions not only of the parts but of the whole | breadths most intimately connected with them, 
would at once be deducible. Beauty is not thus|and vice versi. The influences that predispose 
to be produced by receipt, and the enigma of | to such dominant comparisons lie deep in nature, 
sublimity is not to be solved by overhearing a | and are within us and around us at every moment. 
catch-word. Every movement we make strengthens our per- 
Doubtless when we contemplate a truly har- | sonalexperience of the dependence of stability and 
monious work we recognise an affinity between | equilibrium or balance upon the lateral distribu- 
all members, and even parts of members, and | tion of mass with reference to the vertical, and 
the whole; the foot of Hercules affects us with | the satisfaction of the sense of security in these 
asense of congruity in its forms with the hand | respects is the primary condition of architectural 
of the hero, and both with the general muscula. | effect. Again, the convenience of every distri- 
ture of body and limbs. It is even possible that | bution of plan or opening, and the requirements 
by careful study we may work our way to some |that they make upon us for movement or use 
leading principle by which the congruity was |are naturally estimated by dimensions taken 
brought about, or a special application of such a upon the vertical and horizontal lines, and to 
principle ; but the genius of the artist invented | extent of divergence upon lines at right angles 
the principle as well as effected its application. | to each other. 
A key-note governs a symphony,—its harmonic; When we look at the proprieties of the case 
relations may be as well known to us as to the | thus broadly, it would seem that up to this point 
composer,—but neither the key-note nor the architectural principle is— 
very theme itself would ever have helped any | 
but the gifted musician to his symphony. 





** Whole as the marble, solid as the rock, 
As broad and general as the casing air,”— 





control. Upon this ground, 
so far as its just range) 
extends, neither one school 
nor the other can arrogate 
an exclusive nor even a 


The setting of a palette is no unimportant and that to this primary rule architecture, as 
part of a painter’s day; but, after it is set, it architecture, must render allegiance until such 
will be of little avail for any pencil but his own. | time as it shall be called upon to satisfy tastes 
It were but a weak retort that if the theory of and.habits in a new condition, where the all- 
proportion is not useful to the extent of enabling | regulating plumb-line ceases to be at right angles 





prior right. Here both alike 
are in a stage of pupillage, | 
and it is at a subsequent | 
stage that the privileges of | 
independent option, and 
even of individual caprice, 
fairly accrue. There are certain conditions| 
of propriety and dignity in a door or window | 
opening that must be acknowledged in the 
first instance whether the head be pointed or 
horizon tal. Such common conditions are 
general indeed, but therefore it is that they) 
are so universal; and therefore it is, that they | 
demand the earliest as well as most unremitting 
recognition. After the common constructive ob- 
ligations, it is in allegiance to Proportion, that 
architectural styles most importantly inosculate. 
It is by peculiarity of proportion no doubt that | 
one style becomes so strongly contrasted with | 
the other, but this is no more than an extreme 
case of the same principle of modulation, by | 
which all but limitless variety is developed by 
modified proportions within the conditions of the 
tingle style. 

The subject of Proportion as an element of 
design has occupied more or less of the attention 
of all the important writers on architecture, 
Even those who have devoted to it the fewest 
pages have marked emphatically their sense of 
the influence it exercises,—the dignity of its 
claims ; of those who have treated of these more 
in detail, it may, perhaps, be said that the most 
successful have been the readiest to admit the 
incompleteness of their results, whether rela- 
tively to ideal theory, or even to the fund of 
principles which seem to have been within the 
grasp of architects who have left no works other 
than architectural. 

One of the best introductions to remarks upon 
the subject in itself, may be a critical survey of 
the conclusions of a recent writer, and we choose 
the article on Proportion in the Dictionary of 
French architecture, by M. Viollet-le-Duc. If 
the confutation of an erroneous system were but 
the establishment of a true, how many contro- 
Versies would have long ago sunk to rest! But, 
alas! systems may conflict, and yet neither be 
correct, just as vessels may come into collision, 
and both be sunk. There is good service to be 
done, nevertheless, in buoying the wrecks, and 
80 securing a happier voyage for future adven-; 











us to evolve beautifully proportioned structures, | to the horizontal. Every diversity of classic 
it may at once be set aside as worthless of study. | style, between early Doric and latest Corinthian, 
Not on such view proceeds the melodist as he/ recognised the obligation and the guidance of 
applies laboriously to the recondite mathematics | the principle; nor does it appear how any other 
of his art,—not so the executant who practises | style, however contrasted, Byzantine, or Moorish, 
unwearied scales,—not so the painter observant | or Indian, or Gothic, can emancipate itself from 
and experimentative without ceasing of the 'a@ rule at once so stringent and, in truth, so 
effects of colours upon each other in every | advantageous. 
variety of mixture, and purity, and tone. That in truth they cannot, whether so ill 
It is always a nice question how nearly theory | advised as to wish it or no, is apparent from the 
may be pressed forward upon practice, and the | universality in all architecture of any preten- 
relation of proportion to architecture is no excep- | gion to fine art, of that symmetry which is in 
tion. Up toacertain point, the development may | fact one of the most important consequences of 
be said to be purely scientific and remarkably pre- | our principle. 
cise ; beyond that line there is little more to be | A Gothic cathedral is to the fall as symme- 
established than a limited code of genera trical a building as a Greek temple; the preva- 
maxims,—limited, indeed, and general, and yet | lent supposition that it is not so, is either the 
the grand results of the intellectual inquiry. | mistake, or a concession to the mistake, of those 
The next function is for inventive imagination | who do not distinguish between original design 
to devise for ever-variable contingencies, those | and alterations, and semi-restorations and patch- 
combinations of elementary principles in sub- | work; who feel bound to take pleasure in the 
ordination to the general, that constitute happy | varied styles of Canterbury Cathedral, and think 
and beautiful solutions. /that the nave and choir of Gloucester happily 
When we come to analyse a complete and suc- | illustrate the flexibility of their favourite Gothic, 
cessful work, it is of the utmost importance to| And whether the ceiling of a nave or a cella be 
recognise the distinction indicated ;—it is much | arched,—be semicircular or pointed or flat,—it 
the same that obtains in grammar between | will ever be estimated as low or lofty in effect 
etymology and syntax. We may easily mistake by an appreciated proportion between its height 
what is but scaffolding for the building if we are and breadth,—it will be broad or narrow by 
content bat to note by aid of what lines and corresponding mental comparison of its breadth 
centres work was set out, and fail to observe the | taken at right angles to its length. 
broad contrasts to which these details were sub-| Tvos Tyriusve.—Gothic or Greek: from these 
servient. There is, therefore, indeed, a pre- spontaneous acts of indissoluble association 
liminary inquiry as to what scale the artist | there is no escape, and the corollary appears to 
employed; and even this we are at liberty to be, that in Gothic design, as in Greek, heights 
criticise as possibly but a makeshift; but let it} are bound to be proportioned upon the vertical 


have what excellence it may, the far more |in relation to the horizontal; and the further 
presumption is as little to be overlooked that 


exact execution of proportionate dimensions will 
be as valuable in one style as in the other. 

This last, however, is a last refinement, and 
highly as it may enhance the last effect, —ad- 
mirable effects, though not the most admirable, 
are probably not inconsistent with somewhat 
negligent observation of it, especially when very 
large and varied dimensions are in question. 

It would follow from these premises that, if the 
Gothic architects,—whatever the details and the 
general proportions of their predilection, —did 
not make these comparisons the basis of their 
design, they must have worked upon faulty 


important question arises afterwards as to the 
principle and the success of his application of it. 

Nataral taste is sometimes ahead of scientific 
culture, and snatches a grace that it would not 
have ventured to justify, knowing not that it 
was justifiable; and at other times it pays the 
penalty exacted from ignorance by missing, in 
its awe of the established rule, a beauty fairly 
within grasp. 

An exacter analysis of the design of Classic 
architecture has brought out the result that the 
Greek architect set great value upon his dimen- 
sions being simple in their relative proportions, 
and those executed with the nicest exactness ; 
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and defective plan. Inventive imagination and 
corrective taste may, it is true, in favourable 
cases, compensate for false theory and bad tech- 
nical aids and instruments, and with such 
saving qualifications the Medizvals must be 
largely indeed credited. In fact, if we are to 
assent,—as it seems we must,—to the expositions 
of their system by Viollet-le-Duc and others, it 
is only so that we can account for their practical 
success, in despite of the disadvantage at which 
they were placed by their theory. 

This is a matter that becomes of importance 
if Gothic is a style that is to live on; it can 
only really live, like any other organism, so long 
as it continues to grow ; and growth is dependent 
on healthy roots and free circulation of air, and 
resolute cutting away of whatever is dead, what- 
ever is stunted, and rigorous control of what- 
ever, vigorous though it be, is tending to de- 
formity. 

Let us follow out then, to a certain extent, the 


The most complete example of a systematic 
application of theory in the design of a great 
Gothic work is, probably, Cologne Cathedral, 
as elaborately analyzed by Boisser’e. The 
favourite equilateral triangle regulates dimen- 
sions in one form or another throughout, and 
the result that, at least, was not avoided, stands 
thus on record :—‘“ At Cologne, the artist has 
vigorously adhered to his geometrical data ; his 
composition is a formula which makes no allow- 
ance for perspective effect, nor of the apparent 
alterations of curves resulting from the height at 
which they are placed. Thus the choir of 
Cologne is rather surprising than delightful ; the 
geometrician has overpowered the artist.” So 
Viollet-le-Duc. Fergusson marks still more 
distinctly that it is precisely in the msthetic 
effect of proportion that the building is defective. 
“ Looking at Cologne in any light, no one can fail 
to perceive that its principal defect is its relative 
shortness: now that the whole of the interior is 





theoretical system upon which a Gothic work 
was set out, and satisfy ourselves whether it 
really had much to do with the best beauty that | 
was realized—whether it was not constantly | 
inapplicable to very important problems, and had | 
not to be departed from,—did not very fre- | 
quently stand in the way of a better rule,— 

frequently induce distributions that had been 

better dispensed with. This is avery heavy bill | 
of indictment, and the greater the honour to 

the architects who in their self-assumed fetters 

could still vindicate their native artistic power. 
With all our respect for them, we owe it to the 
common art to bring their schemes of harmoniz- 
ing proportion to the test; and the great test of 
all is, whether in a given instance, where it was 
certainly applied, beauty was really achieved, 
and, when achieved, was really due to the em- 
ployment of it,—or came by the neglect of it on 
all critical points, and so, in fact, was con- 
quered in its very despite. 

It appears satisfactorily meade out that the 
architects of the Middle Ages adopted triangles, 
and of these a certain set as generators of pro- 
portion. 

The first was the rectangular isosceles triangle; 
that is, a half square set on the diameter of the 
square as its base, and with right angle at apex. 

Secondly, the so-called Egyptian isesceles,— 
having a base proportioned to vertical as 8 : 5. 

Thirdly, the equilateral triangle. 

For an example it is shown, among others, | 
that, in the Sainte Chapelle at Paris, not only 
was the clear of the pointed window-arch formed 
on an equilateral triangle, but that the full 
height of the windows was determined by the 
prolongations of the sides of these triangles; 
the window-sill being made coincident with the | 
line of their third intersections. The beanty of | 
this chapel may well commend to our favourable | 
consideration a system which manifestly had an | 


| being laid down and its width from centre to 


finished these defects of proportion are become 
more apparent than they were before,—the 
height of the nave is nearly four times the width, 
a proportion intolerable in architecture, &c.” 

Viollet-le-Duc, while stanchly asserting the 
employment by the Goths of an harmonic theory, 
makes claim for the French architects—specially 
at Beauvais—that they avoided the rigid prac- 
tice that failed at Cologne; “the artist is ever 
present at the side of the geometrician, and 
knows in case of need how to make formulas 
give way” (faire fléchir les formules). 

If this can be approved, it is excellently said ; 
but a still stancher theorist of harmony is 
justified in saying that frequent and important 
suppressions of formule prove by their very 
success either that the formulas were wrong, or, 
at least, the system incomplete, and so he gains 
a locus standi for the exposition of a more de- 
veloped theory, that will render an account both 
when subordinate rules must be observed and 
when they either must or may be departed 
from. 

We will take the very cited example of Beau- 
vais,—the choir, as figured and commented upon 
in vol. vii., p. 551, of the Dictionary of French 
Architecture. It is shown that the spacing of 
the piers both of nave and aisles is determined 
by the division of the plan into systems of equi- 
lateral triangles. Thus the axis of the nave 


centre of pier adopted, the axial lines of the nave 
piers are also obtained; their longitudinal 
spacing upon these is then determined by an equi- 
lateral triangle, having one angle on the nave | 
axis and each of the others on the centre of a 
pier; that is to say, the diagonals of the four 
piers of a bay intersect the axis of the nave at 
an angle of 60 degrees. The oblong plan of a 
bay thus obtained has the proportion of the side 
of an equilateral triangle to double its vertex, or 


influence upon the design. Whether this was | 4: 6928. These numbers may seem tolerably 
the technical system employed exclusively,—| near to the ratio of whole numbers 4 : 7, but 
whether it is based on true principle, and, if not, the error in exactness upon a plan of 46 ft. 
how its defects declare themselves in the work, | amounts to more feet—2°6—than a Greek would 


or how it was that they were effectively counter- | 
vailed, are further questions. Certainly the | 
scientific justification of the system as set forth | 
seems to demand emendation. 

The proportions of architecture are based, we 
are truly told, in the first instance, on stability, 
and the laws of stability are dependent on 
geometry ; and we may further admit that a 
triangle may give a very satisfactory expression 
of stability if appropriately applied—but scarcely 
that, as a general fact, it gives the most satis- 
factory : apart from solid pyramids that are their 
own abutment, inclined forms, by the very force of 
geometrical stability appealed to, are suggestive 
of sliding and collapse. 

Still less does it appear why design should be 
restricted to three particular forms of the 
triangle. Marvellous variety and beauty were 
certainly evolved from combinations of the 
specified three, but this only awakens enterprise 
to experiment upon those that have been passed 
over. Doubtless, the selected forms present 
themselves as most easily managed; the 
rectangle in the semicircle,—the triangle of which 
the apex is given by the intersection of arcs 
struck with the same radius, and the triangle 
which can be set out by the whole numbers, 3, 4, 
5, applied to half-base, vertical and inclined 
side,—a form which, however, shares its advan- 
tage with others, though less known. Ag regards 
the first form, it has no special Gothic applica- 
tion, being equivalent, even in the cited example 
of the Cathedral of Bourges, to the system of 
equal squares, which is the common property of 





mechanical design in all times and countries. 


have tolerated tenths of inches. 

In general result, the spacing of the side 
openings is rather more than half the width of 
the nave, which may possibly be effective; but 
the advantage of such a distribution of difference 
would have been as easily obtained by direct 
comparison of lengths and breadths—a system 
which would also have provided a large variety 
for free selection. 

To proceed: the prolongations of the sides of 
the equilateral triangles give intersections de- 
ciding the line of aisle piers or shafts, which are 
placed upon them accurately ; and then still fur- 
ther prolonged, the line of the external wall,— 
the outer line. 

The interior aisle has still the advantage, 
whatever it is worth, of corresponding with 
an equilateral triangle in the form that it is 
transversely as the vertex and longitudinally as 
the side,—or 1: 1°732; but in the outer aisle 
this fails from the thickness of the wall being 
deducted from the vertex. There is thus intro- 
duced a difference of width between the aisles 
which may have all the general value claimed 
for it, but which is only gained by the sacrifice 
of the system,—and might have been so gained 
under no system at all,—under a more rational 
system it might have been effected consistently. 

Again, the width of the bay next to the piers 
of the crossing is diminished from just regard to 
the responsibility of extra thrust, but the degree 
of diminution is again not in any way deducible 
from the triangles. Credit is taken for the archi- 
tect’s superiority to formulas in neglecting here 


TA, 
again no slight impeachment of a theory of pro. 
sar that it breaks down and has ri en 
serted precisely where its aid should be mog 
valuable,—on the verge of an inevitable moduja. 
tion. 

The incommensurablenesses of the plan are 
propagated to the vaulting, as the span of the 
transverse arch has the same broken ratio to that 
of the diagonal again as the vertical to the side 
of an equilateral triangle; in the arches them, 
selves, where alone the triangular form ig 
salient, the assumed governing triangle of the 
design is set aside, and exercises no appoin ting 
power over its successor. The transverse,—the 
more important arch,—is proportioned ag 4 
in 8 to 3 in height, or very considerably 
flatter; and to the height thus determined the 
diagonal has to accommodate itself ; but it does 
not appear that the particular height was ge. 
lected from any common principle. 

The same system is pursued not much more 
satisfactorily into the elevation of the interior, 
The interval from centre to centre of piers is 
taken as the side of an equilateral triangle from 
which others are raised, forming a vertical series 
of lozenges, of which the limits should define the 
architectural divisions. But already at the spring 
of the arches the scheme fails, and a new com. 
mencement has to be assumed, and again above 
the triforium still another commencement, and a 
different span. It is only in the arch of the 
window that the equilateral triangle re-appears 
beyond all question, or indeed is effectively 
apparent at all. 

Such a faltering application then of the equi- 
lateral triangle as a guiding instrument of 
design seems to illustrate little else than its in. 
efficiency, if the result at last was beauty com. 
patible with all these divarications and obscuri- 
ties. In any case it only promises to conduct 
into a very thicket of incommensurables that trip 
up the principle of strict proportion at every 
step. 

Bat even if the coincidences had been much 
more frequent and exact than they prove to be, 
to what would they amount? In what manner 
do they, as set forth, touch or pretend to touch 
those determining lines on which the ultimate 
impression of appropriate and expressive propor 
tion depends? The expositor, at least, does not 
pretend to furnish us with a norm for the full 
height relatively to breadth, either of a bay or 
of the nave transversely,—still leas of length 
of choir relatively to height; and yet these 
are the combinations that appeal directly 
and overpoweringly to our sensibilities ; these 
are the terms between which, if anywhere, har- 
mony must preside, and assert itself and its 
prerogative. : 
We must not, however, sacrifice the architect 
to his interpreter; from the original error of 
adopting units of transverse dimensions that are 
incommensurable, he is not to be absolved, nor 
from its consequences ; but the diagrams supplied 
seem to establish, or at least allow the assump- 
tion of, a more simple process of development 
than has been set forth. 

The height from the proper level of the pave- 
ment to the upper string-course of the triforiam 
will be found to equal very exactly the width 
of the nave and two side-aisles, taken from 
the centre of the nave-pier to the wall. The 
width of the nave measures the pier from the 
floor up to the capital of the eide-arch, and the 
extent from this point to the string-course at the 
base of the triforium equals the breadth of the 
first aisle, and the triforium itself equals that of 
the outer aisle, which is diminished by the thick- 
ness of the external wall. The difference, how- 
ever, here lost is thrown into the dimension 
from the top of the triforium to the springiDg of 
the nave-arch, and makes up its height with one 
width of the aisle. In this way the height of 
the bay, from floor to springing, becomes propor 
tioned to the width of the nave as 5 to 2, a very 
lofty proportion ; the added height of the nave 
arch brings out the still loftier of 6 to2=3: 1. 
The height of the nave, like its breadth, 1 
made up of verticals of the normal equilateral 
triangle, and has this to thank for its commen- 
surableness ; but the bay, having its spacing 
determined by the side of the triangle, does not 
participate in the advantage. 

In the repetition, np vertical whole, of 8 
dimension that is very decided, but still broken 
into more marked divisions, horizontally, the 
Gothic architect employed a stratagem of covert 
commensurableness that the Greek had practised 
before him, and that would be an available 
furtherance of repose in any style of architecture; 





the centres of his triangulated plan; but it is 


but the operation by the equilateral triangle 
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convicts itself in every case where it does not 
become virtually inoperative. In detail it leads 
to the confusion of proportion, and as regards 
any pretensions it may have for saving general 
effect, let us hear the independent judgment of 
an architect well affected to the deservings, if any, 
of the style. 

“ No building of its dimensions and beauty of 
detail can well be so unsatisfactory as the choir 
at Beauvais.”—i. 12. The architects “deter- 
mined to carry the clearstory to the umprece- 
dented height of 150 ft., or about three times 
the width, measuring from the centre of one 
pier to that of the next (opposite). This, with a 
very long nave, a very acute vault, wide pier- 
spaces, and bold massive supports, might have 
been not only tolerable but sublime ; but as this 
cathedral wants all these qualities, the effect 
now is only, &.”—Fergusson, Arch., vol. ii., 
p. 494. 

We should only be travelling over the same 





THE HEALTH OF LONDON IN 1866. 


Tue Registrar-General’s annual summary of 
the Weekly returns of births and deaths in 
London is at all times fall of interest, and the 
faet of its appearance so promptly after the close 
of the year with which it deals, gives it a value, 
of which too many of our official publications 
are bereft through such delay in their issue, 
that the facts to which they refer have been 
previously dismissed from the public mind. The 
annual summary of the‘births and deaths in 
London during the year 1866 is, moreover, in- 
vested with an additional interest from its con- 
taining the first complete resumé of the effects of 
the cholera epidemic in the various portions of 
the metropolis for the whole year. 

The meteorological conditions of the year 1866, 
as far as they present any variations from an 
average of previous years, would appear to have 
been favourable to the public health. The mean 


ground to the same results by developing in | temperature of the air was, at the Royal Observa- 
detail the relation of the beauty of the Sainte i tory, Greenwich, 49°8°, or only half a degree 
Chapelle to the technical theory of regulation above the average of 25 years, and whereas in 
that there also was so lightly held in hand. the first and last quarters of the year the tem- 

The most glorious culmination of art is arrived perature was above the average, the summer was 
at in those rare and happy instances where cooler; thus neither intense cold in winter, nor 
genius is in full possession of all traditional, excessive heat in summer, tended to raise the 
technical, academical aids and instruments, and mortality. The 30} inches of rain which fell 
still can assert its supremacy in unfettered during the year, was an inch above the average 





mastery. The workman then has the best tools, of 51 years; and the average daily amount of | 
but is master of his tools no less than of his ma- horizontal movement in the air was 274 miles, or 


ists. If the attention of architects and builders 
were seriously given to the subject, the examples 
of which we speak would soon be further improved 
upon ; it is also to be expected that the public, 
convinced that this is a matter of life and death to 
the labouring classes, and also that such erections 
on freehold land afford good security for the 
capital employed, will, ere long, support this 
movement with at least a portion of the confi- 
dence which, has recently been bestowed upon 
the long succession of “ foreign loans.” 

Of the 80,129 deaths registered in London 
during 1866, 23,680 resulted from diseases of the 
zymotic class. Cholera alone caused 5,577 of 
these deaths; and, before passing on to notice @ 
few of the other principal causes of death, it 
will be interesting, while the recent epidemic is 
fresh in our minds, to recall a few of the facts 
connected with its outbreak, duration, and re- 
sults. Up to the end of June, throughout the 
metropolis only 29 deaths had in the six months 
been referred to cholera, mostly of a sporadic 
character ; but, during the week ending the 7th 
of July, 14 fatal cases were recorded, and in the 
following week these had increased to 32, of which 
a large proportion were of the worst Asiatic type, 
and occurred in Stepney, Mile-end Old Town, Pop- 
lar, and Bermondsey, the very districts that after- 
wardssufferedsoterribly. Thedeaths from cholera 
now rose rapidly, until, in the week ending 4th 
of August, 1,053 cases were registered. From 
this date the numbers declined almost as rapidly 


terials; the artist is neither cramped by a rule. 
that is wrong, nor forced to break through it,—| 
laudably, no doubt, but as at random so ever 
precariously. The qualification of the style of 
Bolingbroke by Pope,— 

* Correct with spirit, elegant with ease,”— 
exactly expresses that marvellous combination 
of regularity and inspiration that gives effect to 
the works of the Greeks in poetry, and oratory, 
and sculpture—and in architecture perhaps most 
ofall. The genius of the Mediwval never quite 
attained—so it seems to the writer—this last 
term of accomplishment. What genius could do 
with imperfect instruments he grandly did ; but, 
as the instrument was advancing to perfection, 
his chances and his age were past, and theory 
alone was then unable to do more than turn cor- 
rectness into coldness, and regularity into re- 
straint, while the free daring of true genius 
degenerated into extravagance or subsided in 
timidity. 

Two great masters, but in other arts, came 
just in time to show the world what the Medizval 
spirit was capable of when combined with the 
cultured sense of proportion which is the world’s 
heritage from Greece. Only in the sacred pic- 
tures of Raffaelle did the most divine inspira- 
tions of Medizval painting attain to the fullest 
and most harmonized development ; and only in 
the plays of Shakspeare, which reflect in every 
act the influences, however indirectly received, 
of the antique drama, did the dramatic genius 
that pervaded the Middle Ages break fully into 
bloom. 

In either case, the proper Renaissance in 
a disparaging sense,—the revival which would 
revive the exhausted,—that would accept imi- 
tation for a new birth, came later,—or so far as 
it was contemporary, ran on in parallel stream, 
but on a lower level. A Gothic Renaissance is 
assuredly as much to be deprecated as ever was 
a Classic in such a sense as this; in a better 
sense it is worth striking for; he will be at least 
at the right opening who, in the spirit of our 
Medieval fathers themselves, shall be confident 
in purpose not to imitate but to surpass them as 
they ever did their best to overpass their pro- 
genitors. There is still a large field open for the 
adjustment of new forms to new requirements, 
and especially for the enhancement of the best 
Gothic effects, by harmony of well-understood 
and exactly-realized proportion, 








Gas-nEatep Boiters.—An engine and boiler 
have been erected in the warehouse, No. 50, 
Cannon-street, City, worked by steam generated 
by gas-heat, under the patent of Mr. Arthur 
Jackson. The fire-offices, it is said, have admitted 
the system to be adopted without any increase 
of premium, and thus in all warehouses or other 
establishments where cranes, hoists, or other 
apparatus requiring power are in use, steam can 
be applied, without steker, smoke, ashes, or dirt 
of any description. No brickwork or chimney is 
hecessary. The space occupied is very small, 
and the furnace is fully kindled in a few seconds, 
and extinguished instantly. 





considerably higher than it has been since 1848; | as they had risen to about 200 per week at the 
there was, therefore, no deficiency of rain, or of , beginning of September ; but from this point the 
movement in the air, both elements of con-| disappearance of the epidemic was very gradual. 
siderable importance to the health of the in- Even in the week ending 17th of November, 
habitants of crowded and ill-drained towns. The | 32 cases were recorded; but by the end of 
effect of these apparently favourable conditions | the month the disease as an epidemic may be 
was more than counterbalanced by the visitation | said to have died out. Ouly in the eastern 
of a cholera epidemic, which raised the rate of | districts of London did the epidemic ever as- 
mortality in 1866 considerably above the average, | sume alarming proportions. In those east- 
and higher than in any years since 1840, except- ern districts comprising the unions of Shore- 
ing only the influenza year 1847, the cholera ditch, Bethnal Green, Whitechapel, St. George- 
years of 1849 and 1854, and 1864 when diseases in-the-East, Stepney, Mile-end Old Town, and 
of the respiratory organs were unusually fatal. | Poplar, occurred 3,931 of the 5,577 deaths from 

The population of London, estimated to the | cholera in the whole of London. In Shoreditch, 
middle of 1866, was 3,037,991. During the year | the death-rate from this disease forthe whole year 
107,992 births and 80,129 deaths were registered , did not exceed 1-07 per 1,000 persons living, but 
in this population, thus showing, in spite of the in Stepney it was 10°76 ; in Poplar, 908; and in 
excess of deaths, a natural increase during the St. George-in-the-East, 879. The southern dis- 
year by the balance of births over deaths of tricts suffered next most severely, showing a total 
27,863 ; the excess in the previous year had of 712 deaths; but the disease in a severe form 
been 33,262. The numbers of both births and was almost confined to Greenwich and Woolwich, 
deaths exceeded those recorded in any previous | where the death-rate per 1,000 from this cause was 
year. The 80,129 deaths give a rate of mortality | 2°07 and 169. In the northern districts, including 
for the year equal to 26-5 per 1,000 persons esti- | Marylebone, Pancras, Islington, and Hackney, 
mated to be living ; or higher than the rates in 417 deaths occurred ; the rates per 1,000 were, 
any of the last 27 years, excepting the four | 1-06 in Hackney, °6 in Pancras, “43 in Islington, 
above mentioned, when they were respectively | and only ‘3 in Marylebone, St. Giles, Strand, 
27-0, 30°1, 29°4, and 265. The average annual Holborn, Clerkenwell, St. Luke, and the City, 
rate of mortality in London during the ten years | comprising the Central districts, contributed 
1856-65 was 23°6; and the death-rate in 1866, | 329 deaths, the highest rates being 157, and 
from all causes, other than cholera, was 246, 1-18 in the east and west portions of the City. 
the rate being raised by an increased mortality | Cholera was scarcely epidemic in any of the 
from diarrhoea in the autumn, in addition to| west districts of London, the total deaths in the 
the actual deaths from cholera. The death- | year being 188 ; the heaviest death-rate per 1,000 
rates in most of our lurge towns have been | from this disease being ‘84 in Fulham, whereas 


steadily increasing during the past few years ; 
and this undeniable fact has only recently 
attracted the attention which its importance | 
should command. The cause of this general | 
increase of mortality is now beginning to be, 
understood, and there is, therefore, ground for hope 
that before long a re-action may take place. The 
growth of London in recent years has been un- 
exampled in previous periods, and yet the build- 
ings have not kept pace with the increase of 
population. The dwellings of tho labouring 
classes have been undergoing a steady process of 
demolition for many years to make room for 
railways, warehouses, or other erections, which 
bear a higher commercial value than the poor 
class of bouses which have been removed. The 
evicted tenants, unable and unwilling, to seek 
their homes at a great distance from their daily 
occupations, have crowded into the remaining 
houses of their neighbourhoods, regardless of the 
consequences to health, and as a natural result, 
fevers and other epidemic diseases have increased 
in fatality,and the death-rate generally has been 
higher. In the five years, 1855-60, the death- 
rate in London, averaged 22-7 per 1,000, while 
in the years 1861-5, it had increased to 245. The 
experiments upon a large scale, which have been 
made by the trustees of Mr. Peabody’s gift, and by 
Alderman Waterlow’s company, have set at rest 
many of the doubts which have been so often ex- 
pressed as to the practicability of erecting model 
dwellings for the poor, which should at once beat- 








tractiveto the classes for which they are intended, 
and prove a safe 5 per cent. investment for capital- 


in Paddington, Kensington, and Chelsea it did 
not exceed ‘28, ‘21, and °33, and in St. George, 
Hanover-square, it was only ‘17. The fact of 
the first serious appearance of cholera, and of 
by far its most terrible ravages having occurred 
in the area supplied by the East London Water 
Company, is beyond all dispute; but whether 
this company’s water either caused the out- 
break, or rendered it more fatal, seems to be 
beyond the possibility of conclusive demonstra- 
tion; the accumulated evidence of succeeding 
epidemics is, however, sufficiently impressive to 
enforce conviction upon the most incredulous 
that purity of water supply is an element of the 
first value in securing comparative immunity 
during a cholera epidemic. 

Other diseases of an epidemic character 
besides cholera contributed to the high death- 
rate in London last year. Small-pox, to which 
in 1864 and 1865 only 537 and 646 deaths were 
referred, was fatal last year in 1,388 cases. The 
unsatisfactory working of the present legislation 
upon vaccination will, it is to be hoped, be 
remedied during the present session. Measles 
also increased from 1,302 deaths in 1865 to 2,259 
last year ; on the contrary, deaths from scarla- 
tina and typhus each showed a decrease. 
The year 1866 was —! —_ to Pn 
suffering from phthisis, the more than avera 
amount of wind may in part account for this ; 
in the three previous years, the deaths from this 
disease had been successively 7,991, 8,559, and 
8,710, but last year they increased to 9,277 5 the 
rapid increase in the fatality of this disease has 
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ing that quadruple arch ascribed to the time of | 
Septimius Severus. The ruins covering the 
northern slopes of the Palatine, not far distant | 
hence, present examples of construction various | 


The less generally known aqueduct ruins on 
the Campagna, south of Rome, formed the 
cbject of the very interesting excursion on 


which we set out from the Porta Maggiore on | 


here stood above a stupendous subterranean 
dome, equal in diameter to that of St. Peter 8, 
and with vault, of concrete, about 20 ft. in thick- 
ness, overhanging the vast reservoir that extends 
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in date,—that of the kings of Sylla and the the next day. After proceeding about two miles | far in invisible depth below. The emg 7 
emperors ; and near an extent of buttress walls, along the Via Labicana, we struck into a by- the Roman Government, Signor oe i, a 
Bie in massive peperino blocks, that, if not positively way that runs to the right immediately below | lately the courage to descend and wa, : 
4 referable to the city of Romulus, must certainly the arcades of the Sixtine aqueduct, following | extraordinary excavation. At a short dis “ee 

: pertain to the very oldest fortifications built on | which structures the first noticeable antique is a| on a line with that orifice, rises a steep isola c 
this hill, we enter a conduit hollowed in the living | series of the Marcian aqueduct arches restored | mound, that might seem of natural rarye 
rock, lofty, winding, and sufficiently spacious to in brickwork of the second century, and almost | but is ascertained to be the centre shell of a 
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ie be explored for the distance of several feet, that buried below the ground on the left of the road. | similar and not less enormous dome, ge 4 
it may have served for the supply of water to gar- | At a short distance farther on, leaving the high-| to a piscina of the Claudian aqueduct. ‘a 
44} risons, or the citizens in general. Mr. Parker | way, we see a majestic remnant of the Claudian its summit is enjoyed a view of great ox “ns 
4h, observed the similarity between this conduit and aqueduct, near to where it meets that of Pope| and so grandly characterized, 80 striking in 7 
‘ that of Alba Longa, which yawns on the rock- Sixtus at aright angle in a solitary field—offering | features both of ruin and landscape that o 
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zucla, above the Alban lake. Ascending the 
same hill, and bearing in south-eastern direction, | 
along the grounds where excavations are now | 
being carried on by Government, we reach | 
several imposing and, in many parts, well-pre- 
served remaius of imperial building, whose long 
suites of chambers, still vaulted, gloomy, irregu- 
lar, and lebyrinthine, present a solemn effect of 
dark interiors, in which have been found many 
valuable marbles, sculptured and architectural 
fragments. Some of these bave the appearance 
of being baths, several halls having distinctly 
traceable divisions for bathing purposes, ana 
may be supposed among the works of Nero. 
Descending the Palatine, on the side of the 
Circus Maximus, we visit, below the height 
occupied by 8. Balbina, known as the Pseudo- 
Aventine, south of the loftier hill so called, an 
extensive brickwork ruin, now divested of all 
architectonic character on the outside, but with 
interior divided into parallel vaulted chambers, 
in the greater part entire—no other than the 
Piscina Publica, or great reservoir, where were 
centred the waters of the Appian and Trajan 
aqueduct, now extant in but few remains; 
the exterior masonry, perhaps, of that last 
emperor's time, while the interior may be 
supposed republican. Following the Appisn 
and quitting that highway, near the church 








ing. Here we see how (as, indeed, elsewhere) 
the Ciaudian arches have been partly filled up 
by brickwork of the time of Nerva or Trajan. 
In the midst of an unenclosed level ground, not 
far thence, stand the mouldering substructures 
of @ great quadrangular brick building, with 
rows of niches on the arcades that seem to have 
served only as buttresses, the masonry in moat 
parts lateritial, in others opus reticulatum, and 
this Mr. Parker well establishes to be a 
nympheum built by Augustus for the enjoy- 
ment and use of salubrious waters on this now 
solitary spot. Next is reached one of the most 
finely picturesque groups of ruins that even 
Rome’s Campagna presents to us—the parallel 
arcades of the united Marcian, Tepulan, and 
Julian aqueducts, and those of the more con- 
spicuous Claudian that approach within a slight 
distance, here divided from each other by a 
gently sloping ground bestrewn with underwood, 
and watered by the Acqua Crabra (the antique 
Marana), here running within a stone channel. 
The Marcian arcades are of regular and massive 
stonework ; the rest of the structure above them, 
of concrete ; and more modern brickwork (some 
imperial addition) fills up the interstices of many 
arches; while ivy, of the most luxuriant growth, 
in great part conceals this noble structure, ad- 


f side, close to the picturesque convent of Palaz-| occasion to contrast the grand style of the! might, in contemplating it, forget all specific 
’ antique with the paltriness of the modern build- | 


antiquarian studies under the spells of feeling 
and association. Another similar, but less lofty 
mound, at a short distance, is identified as con- 
nected with the Anio Novus piscina, whose 
swelling dome rises above the Campagna sur- 
face like the afore-mentioned ; and on its slopes 
we observe remnants of some building, perhaps 
of a later imperial period, constructed upon Its 
summit, or absorbing it. At this point, about 
eight miles distant from Rome, our day's excur- 
sion had its term. In the course of this and = 
previous day’s studies, Mr. Parker had not faile 
to point out all that is remarkable in the more 
commonly-visited aqueduct ruins on our route ; 
the majestic castellum of the Claudian and Anio 
Novus, with the inscriptions of Claudius, Vespa- 
sian, and Titus on its high attic, now ps 
the Porta Maggiore in the line of Honorian wall A 
the castellum of the Neronian, under W hich 
the road passes between the Lateran and een 
basilicas, and the now half-buried arch of _ 
Julian, Tepulan, and Marcian, connected, in the 
same later fortifications, with the Porta 
Lorenzo, and bearing inscriptions of Augustus, 
Titus, and Antoninus Caracalla. Along the outer 
line of these Honorisn walls, between the nati 
named gateways, are to be observed also seve 
remains of aqueduct structures absorbed one 
the cincture; the triple specus, superimpos€®, 





of 8. Sisto, to enter into private grounds, Verse to the studies of the archeologist, butlof the Marcian, Tepulan, and Julian, with a 
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massive pilaster of stonework below; a massive 
portion, in peperino stone, of the Anio Vetus, 
bronght to the city A.U.C. 481, by Curius Den- 
tatus and Lucius Papirins, the censors; and 
another specus probably belonging to a castel- 
lum of the Julian, near a curtain wall of the 
best brickwork, with windows and modillions, 
the style of which seems to indicate an edifice 
of the Neronian period. 

Different, indeed, is it to follow out the familiar 
range of antiquities described in all guide-books, 
pointed out by all ciceroni, and to quit that 
beaten path for explanation based on knowledge, 
or for verifying theories drawn from the study of 
ancient writers, such as is the principle that 
guides archzeological researches like these ; the 
energetic pursuit of which may lead to the dis- 
covery of more, among the hidden treasures of 
Rome’s monuments, than has yet been made 
known. 








PROFESSIONAL SKILL IN HIGH LIFE. 


To the honour of the British aristocracy be it 
said, that it numbers in its ranks many who are 
not afraid of work. In the natural course of 
things we do not expect a persistence in work 
and a rent-roll of 30,0001. a year to go together. 
The reason, of course, is that the rich man is 
under no actual necessity to labour. It is other- 
wise with the poor man, who has no choice but 
to live by the sweat of his brow. Hard labour, 
and continuous exertion of one kind or another, 
are his only resource. It will be observed that 
we speak merely of the necessity of the thing. 
There is a higher sense in which none can claim 
exemption from work, since work is the uni- 
versal duty, and the great lawof life. But while 


the obligation to labour is equally binding | 
upon all, it is only the poor and dependent who | 


are under the acual necessity of adopting work 
as a profession for support. The rich, as the 


would prove not uninteresting. And we think 
it might be shown that the desire and faculty 
for labour in this and other directions are being 
largely developed in high places in the present 
day. It is particularly gratifying to observe 
that so many of our younger nobles are busying 
themselves in hard, earnest work of various 
kinds. We have, for example, Viscount Amber- 
ley, a hardworking Member of Parliament, and 
an able writer, at a very early age. The Mar- 
quis of Lorne, who only very recently attained 
his majority, has already pronounced with judg- 
ment on public questions; and we observe the 
announcement of his first work, “ A Trip to the 
Tropics.” The other day the youthfal Marquis 
of Bute, in a long letter in the Times, gave an 
account of a recent visit to the Mosque of He- 
bron, describing that interesting place with a 
facility of expression and an amount of architec- 
tural knowledge certainly altogether unexpected 
from a peer in his teens. Other noblemen, like 
Lord Milton, set out for wild and unfrequented 
countries, and endure all manner of hardships in 
order that they may earn the rewards of the 
scientific traveller. All this is only in accord. 
ance with the earnest and practical character of 
the age in which we live. 

Let us see what our nobility have done in the 
field of discovery and invention. To go back a 
little in our history, the first prominent name 
that suggests itself is that of Baron Napier, of 
Mercheston, the greatest mathematician his 
country ever produced, and who was regarded 
by Kepler as one of the greatest men of his age. 
| Napier’s well-known invention of logarithms, 
| published in 1614; his “Rods,” designed to 
facilitate the division and multiplication of large 
numbers; and his improvements in spherical 
| trigonometry, have conferred great benefits on 
| mankind, and earned for their inventor a world- 
wide reputation. The first actual steam-engine 
was constructed by a nobleman whose life forms 
one of the most romantic chapters of English 











saying is, can afford not to work. Your peer | history—Edward Somerset, Earl of Glamorgan 


may toil,—your peasant must. The dignity and | 


sacredness of labour fully admitted, titles, | 
wealth, and the leisure which wealth brings | 
with it, it must also be admitted, are formidable | 
temptations to idleness, and strongly induce 
vis inertia on the part of the possessor of them, | 
when correct principles and proper motives fail 
to govern the actions of life. A desire for fame, | 
though a very strong incitement to exertion | 
with mankind generally, is perhaps less eo with | 
the lord than the commoner, because the former | 
feels in some measure at least, satisfied with the | 
honours and distinctions that necessarily attach to | 
his exalted position. If he is not entirely devoid | 
of intellect,—if only he be able to “ put in an 
appearance” in the House of Lords, the English 
peer is to a certain extent a public character, 
the holder of considerable influence, and the 
recipient of many privileges,—in the eyes of the 
multitude a very enviable being. Many of the 
aristocracy are, no doubt, satisfied with such 
distinction—that of birth—and are indifferent to 
true greatness, which is neither born with a 
man, nor thrust upon him, but is attained by 
personal achievement. But there have been, 
and still are, many brilliant exceptions. There 
are not a few of the “upper ten thousand” who 
have shown that they love labour for its own 
sake. On the whole the British aristocracy will 
compare favourably in this, as in every essential 
respect, with the aristocracy of any other country. 
They are not all “ wise as serpents and harmless 
as doves ;” they are possibly not what they might 
be ; but still many great men have sprung from 
them, and, as a class, they have immensely im- 
proved in mind, in manners, and in morals even 
since the days of the Regency. Scandal in high 
life has not yet entirely died out, but it certainly 
does not flourish as it once did. Vice, openly 
= glaringly indulged in, is no longer fashion- 
able. 


There is no need to point out that some of the 
ablest statesmen, some of the most renowned 
soldiers, eminent lawyers, and distinguished 
scholars that this conntry has ever seen, have 
sprung from the aristocracy. Names might be 
adduced by the score. In other departments of 
professional life the nobility have done real ser- 
vice. The labours of some in science and art, 
for instance, have materially aided the cause of 
Civilization throughout the world; others have 
shown mechanical skill and inventive talent in 
less ambitious ways, though with really benefi- 
cial results. Walpole gave us an account of 
royal and noble authors,—a history of royal and 
noble workers in other fields of labour, as in the 


and Marquis of Worcester. He accomplished 
what everybody before him had failed in,—he 
provided means to make the action of the steam- 
engine continuous; and although his invention 
was ultimately superseded by the condensing 
engine, and by more perfect inventions since, it 
was unquestionably a triumph of genius, and 
served its purpose. The discoveries in experi- 
mental philosophy of the Hon. Robert Boyle, 
son of the Earl of Cork, belong to the same 
period. The Stanhope printing-press is of purely 
aristocratic origin, being the work of the eccentric 
and clever earl of that name,—the “ minority of 
one,” —and brother-in-law of Pitt, Stanhope. Until 
the introduction of the Columbian and the Albion 
presses, the Stanhope press was the best thing 
of its kind, and a most important invention. 
Though still in use, it is only in a small way, 
the steam-printing machine having immeasur- 
ably out-distanced all its rivals. But Earl 
Stanhope’s inventive faculty did not end with 
his press. He lays claim to a plan for 
securing buildings from fire, to two calcu- 
lating-machines, one of which performed addi- 
tion and subtraction, the other multiplication 
and division, as also a monochord for tuning 
musical instruments, a vessel to sail against 
wind and tide, and an improved method of 
stereotyping. We may add that the Stanhope 
family have in addition given us a new style of 
coat, and a new carriage. Lord Camelford who, 
in 1804, was shot in a duel with Captain Best, 
was not only a young man of great literary 
taste, but also a very clever chemist. The Duke 
of Bridgewater's name deserves mention as being 
inseparably connected with Brindley and canal 
engineering; while Lord Rosse will always be 
remembered with honour for his invention of the 
great telescope which bears his name. Archi- 
tecture and building have had several dis- 
tinguished disciples in the peerage. Itis almost 
unnecessary to refer to the Earl of Burlington, 
who planned and designed ‘he well-known man- 
sion in Piccadilly, about which so much has been 
said of late. The colonnade of this edifice is 
justly admired for the beauty of its proportions. 
The famous villa of Chiswick was also built from 
designs by this nobleman. The late Prince Con- 
sort, besides being a good architect, was an ex- 
cellent turner in wood, and an efficient — 

hotographer. It is singular, we may here 
aa, hes a fascination photography has for 
royalty, and how many princes have become 
extremely proficient in the art. The latest 
name added to the roll of royal amateurs is 
that of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, who has 





field of mechanical invention and discovery, 


produced, it is said, some magnificent specimens 


of scenery. For architectural ability the present 
Earl Lovelace is perhaps the most eminent of 
his class of theday. We might point to his own 
mansion at Ripley, Surrey, as well as to the new 
school and the inn of the village, as examples of 
his lordship’s skill as an architect. The earl’s 
eldest son (Byron’s grandson), the late Lord 
Ockham, inherited his father’s notions of the 
dignity of labour, and carried them much 
further. Dropping his title, he entered the 
ship-building yard of Mr. Scott Russell as 
a common artisan. This young man carried his 
zeal almost to a monomania. He wanted, he 
said, to found a great firm—“ Lord Ockham & 
Company, Shipbuilders, Millwall.” Unhappily 
his career was cut short before he attained the 
object of his ambition. Another peer, the Earl 
of Caithness, has turned his practical knowledge 
of engineering to good account on different occa. 
sions. When the Princess Alexandra arrived in 
London, the Earl was honoured with the direc- 
tion and personal guidance of the royal train 
from Paddington to Windsor. In his own country 
he has transformed his carriage into a locomo- 
tive, and travels the turnpike by steam. Several 
young noblemen, including the Duke of Suther- 

land and Earl Grosvenor, have gone in heartily 
for the fire brigade,—following the example of 
Lord Craven, of Charles II.’s time, who was a 
constant attendant at fires. Craven used always 

to have a horse ready saddled in the stable, and 

rewarded the first that gave him notice of such 

an accident. He usually rode a white horse, 

well known to the London mob, which got the 
credit of being able to smell the fire from afar 
off. On these occasions Craven is eaid to have 
been an active and efficient volunteer. His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has not dis- 

dained the helmet and the hose; and, after all, 

there may be worse ways of spending time than 

assisting at a fire. By the way, the Duke of 
Sutherland’s mother, the Dowager Duchess, has 

exhibited decided taste as the desiguer of carpet 

patterns, and we believe that her Grace is not 

the only clever milliner to be found among our 

aristocratic dames. Rumour states that the 

Princess of Wales herself might instruct some of 

the Court milliners in the mysteries of their own 

craft. The Hon. Mrs. Damer is probably the only 

instance of a lady in her sphere attaining ewmi- 

nence as asculptor; it is pretty generally known 

however, that many ladies of rank of the present 

day excel as amateur painters, modellers, musi- 

cal composers, &c., and their claims in the field of 

literature are universally acknowledged. With 

the late Lord Sefton cookery was a fine art. He 

showed decided talent in the preparation of 
simple dishes, while the taste which the late 

Lord Poltimore displayed in laying out a table, 

earned for himself a name among his con- 

temporaries. Earl Granville and Lord Torring- 

ten—the former especially—excel as dairy far- 

mers, Lord Radnor as a breeder of pigs, and the 

Earl of Essex as a sanitary reformer. Did not 

Beau Brummell confess with something like re- 

morse, that he once ate a pea? What would the 

exquisite George have thought could he have re- 

ceived an invitation from the Earl of Essex to 

inspect one of his lordship’s favourite sewers ? or 

had Lord Radnor asked him to examine some of 

his prize porkers ? He must have fainted at the 

idea. Brummell belonged to the class of which 

George IV., Lord Petersham, and Colonel Kelly, 

were leading ornaments, and representative 

types—men who had skill in cutting out coats, 

and originality sufficient to invent blacking, but 

who had no souls above buttons. It must be re- 

garded as a wholesome sign of the time that the 

mere dandy and idler is dying out, and that 

work has become the order of the day in the 

castle as well as in the cottage. We deem it a 

good social tendency that members of the aris- 

tocracy should leave their own circles, and take 

part with other classes in the common affairs of 
every-day life. Besides offering an opportunity 

for individual distinction in a new field, it helps 

to remove the barriers of exclusiveness, and to 

increase habits of social intercourse between 

class and class. In ancient times it was the 

fashion for each handicraft to have its patron 

saint. Why should not each handicraft now 

have its patron peer to maintain its real dignity 

and right to estimation, as well as to vindicate 

its utility and value ? 








HemMEL HEMPSTEAD Water-works.—The di- 
mensions of boiler given in our notice last week 
should be reversed : the boiler is 21 ft. long and 














6 fs. in diameter. 
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NEW STAINED GLASS WINDOW IN 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


Ovr readers may rememb?r that as long ago 
as 1861 the committee for the completion of 
St. Paul’s accepted the offer of painted windows 
from Mr. Thomas Brown and the Drapers’ Com- 
pany, giving the former as a site the west window 
and the latter the central east window. The 
means that were then taken to obtain a good 
result were elaborate and remarkable, and deserve 
to be recorded. As a first step, the late Mr. 
Charles Winston was invited to join the com- 
mittee. By his advice Mr. Penrose, the Cathe- 
dral surveyor, examined the Munich glass 
recently put up in Glasgow Cathedral. This led 
him to report favourably of its fitness for St. 
Paul’s ; and the committee agreed that negotia- 
tions should be commenced with Herr Ainmiller 
relative to the intended works. In the ensuing 
summer Mr. Penrose, after goisg to Belgium, 
proceeded to Munich to confer personally with 
Ainmiller. In the first instance there was a 
difficulty as to the artist who should be em- 
ployed for the designs. Baron Hesse, who was 
first invited, declined on account of age and 
occupations, and some other difficulties pre- 
sented themselves at Munich; so that Mr. 





Penrose thought it best to go to Dresden to 
consult Professor Schnorr, as to the artist who 
should be employ:d. From him he obtained 
much information, and also an indication that | 
the professor himself might possibly not be indis- | 
posed to undertake the designs. Thecommittee | 
fully recognized the importance of engaging 
an artist of such high reputation, and Professor | 
Schnorr was invited to make the designs. 
The subjects for all the windows contemplated 
were arranged and approved by the Dean and 
Chapter ; and the surveyor, in concert with Mr. 
Winston and the Rev. J. L. Petit, prepared 
instructions for the general distribution and 
scale of the figures and designs for the archi- 
tectural accessories. During this period of the 
work Mr. Winston and the surveyor went to 
Glasgow that they might prepare their in- 
structions with the Munich glass in view, and 
also have the assistance of Mr. C. H. Wilson, 
without whose antecedent work in preparing the 
Munich glass-painters to trust to Mosaic glass- 
painting, and dispense with the use of enamel 
colour, success would have been more uncertain. 
Professor Schnorr then met the surveyor at 
Brussels, that the matter might be talked over 
in sight of the windows of St. Gudule, when he 
so fully realized the effect of those master works 
that he spontaneously put altogether aside studies 
on which he had already devoted much labour, 
and made other designs. On the receipt of 
these they were drawn on glass and stndied in| 
respect of scale, chiaroscuro, and colour, on the 
large model of St. Paul’s recently exhibited in 
the Royal Academy, and many modifications, in 
detail, were proposed and accepted by Schnorr. | 
Various improvements in the architectural acces- | 
Sories also suggested themselves, which were 
then embodied in the enlarged drawings prepared | 
by the surveyor for this part of the work. In. 
addition to the above-mentioned elaboration of | 
the designs, Mr. Winston was busily engaged in | 
preparing Herr Ainmiller for the use of a better | 
material than he had employed at Glasgow, and 
the effect of his instructions seems to be apparent 
im the window now set up. Ainmiller, too, we 
must add, had been invited to an interview with | 
the surveyor at Brnssels,at which Mr. Winston was 
also able to be present, after which some of the | 
finest cinque-cento works in France were visited. | 


The window now set up is at a great height | 
from the ground, and when seen from the nave | 
nearly one-third of it is cut off by a projecting | 
gallery. To provide for this, the design is in two | 


stories, the lower at the bottom, a colonnade of 
three openings (with figures in them) carrying 
a sort of attic at such a height that the upper 
18 Been complete from most situations. 

18 represents the Conversion of Paul, who lies 
prostrate in the foreground. On the left of the 
spectator a Roman soldier, bearing a flag, bends 
over him alarmed, and on the right two other 
figures, one of them very vigorously drawn, re- 
strain the horse from which Paul hasbeenthrown. 
Above him is a figure of Christ, with hand raised, 
as at the moment of uttering the well-known 
adjuration. The Saviour stands on clouds, with 
a kneeling cherub on each side of Him, and under 
the centre opening of a tripartite triumphal 
arch, with Corinthian columns and pediment, 
the entablature breaking round the capitals of 
the columns, and the tympanum adorned with 
an eagle. The side openings of the stractare| 





have straight heads: these are hung with green 
garlands, and on each stands a cherub with 
flag, The design, as a whole, reminds one a little 
too strongly of some eighteenth-century title- 
pages, the likeness not being lessened by the 
staring letters V and R under crowns in the upper 
corners. The large ugly iron window bars left 
in do not improve it. There is much dignity in 
the figure of Christ, and excellent drawing in 
parts, though we cannot let this praise apply to 
the legs of the soldier with the flag. The colour 
is much more solid than in many of the Glasgow 
windows: the most brilliant piece will be found, 
—at any rate in the afternoon,—in the centre 
group of the lower picture. 

With every willingness to congratulate the 
authorities of the cathedral on their acquisition, 
if we be asked if it were necessary to go out of 
England for it, we should unhesitatingly anewer 
no. If one of our best artists had been called 
in to prepare the drawing, as was done in 
Germany, and the same elaborate pains taken 
in other respects, the result, we are much dis- 
posed to believe, would have been a better 
window. Whether by this process the cost of 
the English window would have been made 
greater than that of the German one we have 
yet to learn. 

Another spandrel under the cupola of the 
cathedral is being filled in with a mosaic 
picture. 








THE SANITARY ACT, 1866.* 


AN edition of the Sanitary Act has just been | 


issued, dedicated to members of municipal 


and local bodies who are charged with the ad- | 
ministration of the laws relating to public health | 
in England. It is profusely supplemented with | 
both legal and sanitary information by Mr. R. C. | 
Austin and Dr. Hardwicke. The Act is divided | 
into four parts, which contain sixty-nine sec- | 
tions, out of which our anthors pick those which | 
refer to provisions of a novel and interesting | 


character. Mr. Austin at the foot of each page 


gives notes, which contain references to other | 
Acts bearing upon the subject, and other legal 
information. And Dr. Hardwicke’s contribution | 


follows the Act in a series of short chapters on 
the subjects enumerated on the title-page. The 
latter suggests the formation of a code of sani- 
tary law, which is to consist of a revision, amend- 


ment, and consolidation of the whole of the laws | 
already passed, the Public Health Act of 1848, 
the Local Government Act of 1858, and the, 
Metropolis Local Management Act of 1855 form- | 
ing the basis upon which they are to be re-| 


organised, this being a similar scheme to that 
recommended by the standing committee of the 


health department of the Social Science Depart-_ 
ment, assembled at Manchester in October. He. 
further calls for centralization of powers, and a | 


new appointment of the duties which are now 


divided between the National Registration Office, | 


the Ordnance Survey, the departments under the 
Secretary of State, the Board of Trade, the Poor- 
law Board, the Local Government Office, and the 
Privy Council. He advises that Parliamentary 
blue-books should be circulated among officials 
engaged in local duties in remote places, for, as 


they are now printed exclusively for members of | 


the senate, their contents would be unknown 
except in their circle if it were not for occasional 
mention by the press. He then proceeds tostate 
his conviction of what the duties of eash depart- 
ment should be. The Local Government Board 
he would entrust with the management of all 
matters relating to drainage, sewerage, water- 
supply, gas-works, public roads, parks, and gar- 
dens, baths and wash-houses, and cemeteries; and 
he commends the French example of assistance 
given to local bodies by the collection of informa- 
tion and plans relating to public works. District 
Boards of Works he would entrust with much 
extra power of jurisdiction in the administration 
of works connected with drainage, of rivers, 
swamps, and lowlands, the construction end 
maintenance of bridges, canals, and public roads. 
The members of such Boards, he wisely advocates, 
should be chosen from substantial and intelligent 
classes, and assisted by a suitable staff of officers. 
He considers the Metropolitan Board of Works a 





*The Sanitary Act, 1866, with not statutes, &c. 
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good sample of a Board whose operations are 
spread over a large area, and that its usefulness 
would be still further increased but for the 
jealousy of vestries and other small bodies, which 
still claim power to drain, pave, light, water, and 
cleanse the highways: if it were not for this 
want of united action it would be a model of 
efficiency. Local Boards or corporations would 
still have to manage the poor, schools, hospitals, 
water, gas, public baths, highways, markets, and 
fairs. Concerning specially qualified officers 
for the administration of sanitary laws, he pro- 
poses that the Government should institute an 
examination, under the auspices of the Privy 
Council, or Civil Service Commissioners, or 
entrust the universities and medical schools with 
powers to confer a degree or other certificate 
of proficiency for employment by the State, 
Thronghout the work the doctor strenuously 
urges the importance of the science and practice 
of preventive. medicine, and advocates various 
other essentials so often, by us, insisted upon. 
The chief merit of this edition of the Act lies 
in its special adaptation to the classes entrusted 
with the responsibility of making provisions for 
the public health. To such we recommend it as 
a condensation of much of the general informa- 
tion now current upon this subject. We will 
say that it is proposed to establish a village, or 
town, or temporary hospital. Dr. Hardwicke 
informs those concerned what are the essentials. 
they must strive after, where they will find the 
best additional information upon the subject in 
hand, and the importance of architectural skill 
and experience in the erection of the necessary 
building. He urges that national or district 
hospitals have as just a claim upon the county in 
which they are situated as prisons and asylums. 
About 3,000,000 persons are among us in asick or 
dying state, who are too poor to provide medicine 
and attendance for themselves, and he rightly 
contends that the cost of ministering to these 
should be equitably equalised over the kingdom, 
and not made local charges. One or more large 
hospitals, in suitable districts, he would organize, 
where the poor could at all times receive medical, 
surgical, and midwifery assistance, and to these 
he would add small village hospitals for con- 
valescent, paralytic, and incurable persons. No 
less than sixty of the latter, built after the 
model of those at Crawley and East Grin- 
stead, were erecied during the last year, 
and were filled with patients, some of whom 
were supported by their friends or by sick. 
clubs, and others by the guardians of neigh- 
bouring unions, at a charge of from 3s. 6d. to 
10s. weekly. The doctor would have such insti- 
tutions provided with flower-gardens, shady 
walks, and resting-places for the old and infirm, 
and in every way made as sanitary, cosy, and 
attractive as it ia possible their associations 
would permit. If we read aright, he would pro- 
cure for the poor in every county a staff 
| physicians and surgeons, on which should be 
enrolled the ablest men in the provinces, 
_ supplement this incalculable boon with a system 
of nursing based upon the generous, passionate 
‘enthusiasm with which ladies take up works of 
charity. May his shadow never be less! 

Lord Shaftesbury once said, the poor-rates 
| might be reduced at least 2,000,0001. per annum 
by placing our large towns under sanitary con~ 
ditions. How much more might be saved, 
how many lives might bo spared, should all the 
dominions of her Majesty enjoy the same blessing,. 
would require a long calculation. 











ARCHITECTURE IN THE ROYAL 
SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


Tur exhibitions of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
occurring as they do ata season of the year W 
the sun strives to gain the ascendency over the 
keen north-east winds which prevail, are a source 
of great interest to the inhabitants of Edinburgh- 
The galleries are, indeed, the fashionable lounge 
and rendezvous, and are only deserted when Sol 
obtains the mastery over Boreas. The present 
exhibition, which opened on the 16th ult., 
generally considered one of the best that has 
occurred for some years past, and there are more 
pictures of importance than usual. As i8 
invariably the case, many of the pictures are 
familiar to the London public, having ap 
at the last Royal Academy Exhibition ; amongst 
these are works by Landseer, Phillip, Grant, Faed, 
Millais, Ballantyne, and others ; and several pro- 
ductions of foreign artists still farther enhance 
the interest of the display. 
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Reversing the usual order adopted in classify- 
ing works of art, the catalogue begins with the 
architectural works. We must premise that 
there is nothing remarkable in these, either as 
regards originality or peculiarity of design. 

No. 1, “ Suggestion for the Improvement of 
Edinburgh,” J. D. Peddie, is a large and 
beautiful drawing, in which “it is attempted 
to show what may be done, within practicable 
limits, to improve the view eastward from 
the Mound, and to heighten its classical ex- 
pression, at present seriously lessened by the 
Scott Monument only.” The drawing represents 
the fountain about to be erected in the Prince’s- 
street Gardens ; markets on the site of the pre- 
sent station for the north trains; railway-station 
buildings of the height sanctioned by the recent 
Act of Parliament; arailway hotel on the site of 
the present Queen’s Hotel; the National Monu- 
ment completed, and monuments in the form of 
Greek temples, and statues on suitable sites on 
the Calton Hill, which is thus made to assume 
the appearance of a Greek Acropolis. No 22, 
“ Mansion-house for Wm. Laing, Baq.,” by J. A. 
Hamilton, might rather be designated as a villa, 
for such it is, and not a very large one either. 
It is in the Scottish domestic style, treated in a 
free and lively manner. Mr. Frederick T. Pilk- 
ington is never commonplace, though frequently 
wild and eccentric. No. 48, “ Presbyterian 
Church, Cardiff,” however, has nothing in ex- 
cess. The spire is well proportioned, light, and 
graceful, and the body of the church possesses 
only so much of Mr. Pilkington’s peculiarities as 
to make it recognisable as one of his productions. 


forth, are good specimens of pure English Deco- 
rated. The spires have a family likeness, are 
well proportioned, and set to the main structure. 
There is a slight weakness observable in the 
doorways, however. 

127, “ New Magdalene Asylum, Dalry,” James 
W. Smith. Justice has not been done by the 


the style of the country. 

162, “‘ Netherby, in course of erection for Mr. 
Wm. Roberts,” by James C. Walker, is weak and 
ineffective, having more of the appearance of an 
old house patched up, than of an entirely new 
one. The detail is of a heavy Renaissance sort, 
used in the later French chateau. 

182, “Design for proposed Churches,” John 
Honeyman, jun. We believe it is proposed to 
erect this group of churches in the city of Perth. 
Mr. Honeyman has made them assume the out- 
ward semblance of a cathedral, and as such his 
design is good; but how far the fundamental 
conception of making several small churches 
assume this guise is correct is another matter. 
195, “ Design for English Church, Campbellton,” 
Campbell Douglas. A simple, severe, and un- 
affected piece in thirteenth-century style, consist- 
| ing of west tower transepts with double gable and 
|ehancel. 229, “The General Hospital, To- 
|ronto,” William Hay, is a large square Gothic 
|structure, with a tower in the centre of the 
'principal fagade, and smaller towers at the 
jangles. The building assumes importance from 
| its size, but there is nothing worthy of com- 
' mendation or of censure in the design. 
| There are many designs to which we have 








draughtsman to a very meritorious building in | and 


No. 29, Pilkington & Bell, is a pleasing example made no reference: they are mostly “skyed” 
of the modern style of Gothic as applied to so that we cannot examine the detail, and many | 
domestic purposes: abundance of light is given, of them are very washy in colour and ineffective | 
and variety is secured without violent contrast. | as drawings. 
47, “North-west View of Castlemilk, Dumfries. | 
shire, the seat of Robert Jardine, esq., M.P., | 








——— 


Here are a few extracts, and in the writer’s 
own spelling :— 


1. The experience whereof I saw both in the Vatican 
Library at Rome and in the villa of Cardinal Bur. 
ghese (1), 

2. And this was the manner of our late excellent Mr. 
Nicholas Hilliard in making his satins (3*). 

3. Insinuated in the epitaph of your late countryman 
my dear cozen Mr, Isack Oliver (4). 

4. An ordinary playing card (4°). 

5. The best abortive parchment (4°). 

6. The rude and homespun apparel of my upland len- 
guage (64), ' 

7. For the ground behind the picture it is comonly 
blewe or crimson, somewhatt like a satten or redd vellvett 
eurtayne (much in uest wt* ould Mr. Hilliard) (7). 

8. In the gallery of my most noble Lord the Earle of 
Arundell, Earle Martiall (8*). 

9, The working hereof I shall tell you being taught me 
by ould Mr. Hilhard (9*). 

10. And this secret of making liquid silver I had from 
Mr. Hilliard (95). 

11. In a word the most general! and absolute rule, and 
universally to be observed in landscape, was taught me in 
the most excellent m' in this kinde now dwelling in Rome, 
Paolo Brill, whose delightfull works are many of them 
extante in printe, and graven by Raphaell and John 
Sadler, besides many other very rare pieces of his owne 
hand, wt I have seene in fresco and in oyle both in the 
Palace Montalto by S Maria Maggiore, Cardinall 
Bentinaglio on Monte Canallo, and in the church of 
S* Cecilia Transteuerse (10°). 

12. His [P. Brill’s} observation was only this:—Only 
remember that both in your leaves and trees, rivers, and 
farr distante mountagnes, you affect to expresse a certain 
sereall morbidezza, as Paolo Brill caules it, or delicate 
softenes, w°* is the next remarkable grace and ornament 
to your worke (11+). 

13. Those greate and feerfull rocks wherein Momper,* of 
Antwerpe, soe pleases himself as noe piece passes his hand 
without them (11+). 


Sir William Sanderson died intestate (I am 
sorry to say) in the year 1676, aged 86, and was 
buried in the north transept of Westminster 
Abbey, where his grave-stone is still to be seen; 
and where, on the north wall, is a clever bust of 
the quaint old writer,—the sculptor’s name 
unfortunately unknown.t+ 

Prefixed to the “ Graphice” are two copies of 
verses, by Flatman,—a poor poet but inimitable 











now in course of erection,” by David Bryce, | 


R.S.A., is a mansion in the Scottish baronial 
style, and is by no means one of Mr. Bryce’s 
happiest efforts: the general effect is dull and 
heavy without being picturesque ; and it abounds 
in detail which is manifestly false and extra- 
neous. Mr. Bryce also exhibits “Sketch of a 
Monument to the late Miss Catherine Sinclair” 
(No. 63). It is in the form of an Eleanor’s 
Cross. 65, “Selected Design for proposed 


Cathedral Church of St. Andrew, St. Andrew’s, 


from the South-East,” Robert Anderson. This 


design has none of the crudeness displayed in | 
_municate about this thin folio. 


those exhibited by Mr. Anderson last year; he 
has now discovered that truthfulness and mode- 
ration are quite compatible with elegance and 
grace. The style is thirteenth-century French, 
upon an English foundation. 

98, “ Perspective of a House designed on an 
angle of 45 deg., cubic proportion.” 230, Ditto, 
at an angle of 60 deg., James Gowans. Mr. 
Gowans seems to have an idea that all designs 


should be founded on mathematical principles. | 


For himself he built a large and very peculiar 
house, upon the 2-feet square principle. Apart 
altogether from theory, the designs exhibited are 
pleasing enough, and should they ever be realized 
in stone, we doubt if any one, unapprised of the 
architect’s purpose, would discover the subtilty 
underlying the outward semblance. 

89, “ Interior View of Church, Compiégne ;” 
167, “ Exterior View of the same,” R. Thornton 
Shiells. The English visitor to Compiégne can 
hardly fail to see that this church is not the 
work of a French architect. The style is pure 
Early English, and the arrangements are such 
as are usual in small parish churches. A 
well-proportioned design is somewhat marred by 
the undue promivence given to a coat of arms 
over the doorway in the spire. Mr. Shiells also 
exhibits ‘“ Design for the United Methodist Free 
Church, to be erected at Park-place.” This 
design is of the Early German type. It has a 
slated broach spire in the centre of the main 
gable, with gablet lights in the angles. The 
side elevation is tame and flat; but from the 
position the church will occupy, it will not be 
much seen. The principal front, however, is 
effective. 

117, “ View of Craigmount House,” and 193, 
“* Design for the Rosebarn Free Church,” Robert 
R. Raeburn. Mr. Raeburn’s studies have 
evidently not gone further than “ Batty 
Langley :” the house has pepper-box turrets 
perched on the highest angles of a tower, and 
the church is one of those productions which 
figured thirty or forty years ago as being built 
“after the Gothic manner.” 

118, “ Grayfriars Parish Church, Dumfries,” 
and 144, “Lanark Parish Church,” by John Star- 


SANDERSON’S “GRAPHICE,” 1658. 


THERE is a thin folio of the year 1658, “ Lon- 
don, Printed for Robert Crofts, at the signe of the 
Crown in Chancery-lane, under Serjeants’ Inne,” 
with this attractive title: “Graphice. The use 
of the Pen and Pensil. Or, The Most Excellent 
Art of Painting: In Two Parts. By William 
Sanderson, Esq.” The book is scarce, and is too 
often found without “ the Picture of the Author,” 
(as is the case with my copy) a marvellous head 
of the author, by Faithorne, after Soest. 

I have something new and suggestive to com- 


The volume was a favourite with Horace 
Walpole, who in print, speaks of it thus :— 


| Sanderson, an intelligent writer on Art,— 


his ‘Graphice,’ though in tortured phrase, con- 
‘tains both sense and instruction.” —Walpole’s 
| Works, iv., 34. 
| Sanderson in his ‘ Graphice,’ an affected but 
| sensible book.”—The same, ii., 231. 
| Some account of Sir William Sanderson may 
'be found in Granger’s Portrait Biographical 
|History. He published several “ Histories” — 
now in little esteem,—and in his prime was 
secretary to the first Duke of Buckingham of the 
Villiers family. In this capacity we may fairly 
assume that he had a hand in the formation of 
the far-famed gallery of pictures collected by 
the duke. 

His wife, Dame Bridget Sanderson, was 
“ Mother of the Maids,”—i. e., superintendent 
of the Maids of Honour attached to the court of 
Catherine of Braganza, queen of Charles II.,— 
an office demanding great discretion and great 
control of temper. To my thinking, Dame 
Bridget must have looked not unlike the Duenna 
in Leslie’s famous picture of “‘ Sancho and the 
Duchess.” 

Now for what I have to tell. 

Among the Harleian MSS. in the British 
Museum (No. 6,000, 43 f.) is a thin folio with the 
following title :— 


“ An Exact and Compendious Discourse 
concerning the Art of Miniature 
or Limning, the Names, Nature, 
and Properties of the Coullours,— 
the Orders to be observed in 
preparing and using them 
both for Picture by 
the Life, Landscape, 
and Historyes.” 


The compilers of the Harleian catalogue do 
not give us the name of the writer; but my 
opinion (long since arrived at, and now all bat 
confirmed) is, that it is in a great degree the 





‘€ Graphice.” 


original of Sanderson’s affected but sensible | 
) Anecdotes :”’—Pp. 84, 173, 176, 980, 912. 


miniature-painter; and a head of the author, 
| aged 68, by Faithorne, after Soest, in Faithorne’s 
| very finest style. A copy of the “Graphice,” with 
‘the portrait, is a rarity that commands a high 
| price. 


| One more extract from the MS. and I have 
'done. The following passage in the MS. may 
|be collated with p. 73 of the printed volume. 
| That the MS. is by Sanderson, or had been seen 
| by Sanderson, I have no doubt whatever :— 


| But that which is (inster omnium) a ‘History of the 
| Buriell of o Sauiot Jesus Christ,’ done uppon a large table 
| of fine abortive parchment, pasted upon a smooth and 
| well-seasoned borde, I think of peare-tree. It is now in 
| the hands of my very worthy cosson, Mr. Peter Oliver, 
| by whode incomparable father, Mr. Isak Oliver, it was 
| begune and ailmost finished. It was a piece of the 
| greatest bewty and perfeecion (soe much as is Tt 
| that I think Europe or the world cannot produce, and 
| believe if Carlo Van Mander, in his ‘ Duch History of the 
ffamous Paynters,’ had scene this picture or the inventor, 
| his booke of quarto would have growne into a tome with 
the description.” —Harl. MS, 6,000 fol. (43 f.), (11°). 


And now for a query. Through what genea- 
logical tree of flesh and blood were Peter Oliver 


|and Sir William Sanderson cousins ? 
PETER CUNNINGHAM. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY COMPETITION. 


Tur Committee of Selection, before reporting 
upon the drawings, in the first instance called 
in Mr. W. Gardiner, of Montagu-street, to 
examine them, to see if the instructions had 
been followed. They had several meetings after- 
wards, and came to the opinion that there was not 
one set: of designs that could be recommended to 
be carried out, although in all cases possessing 
very considerable merit as scholastic drawings. 
Their report is now in the hands of the printer, 
together with correspondence between the late 
and present First Commissioner and Lord 
Hardinge (their chairman) upon the subject of 
recommending one of the competing architects 
to be the architect for the new building. The 
committee have also submitted suggestions as 
to the required arrangements for a new National 
Gallery, which, together with the report, will, we 
expect, be published in afew days. They have 
named Mr. Edward M. Barry’s design as being 
upon the whole the most architecturally merito- 
rious for a new building, and Mr. Murray’s for 
an alteration of the present building. 














* Of Judocus de Momper there is a very fine specimen 


at Keddleston Hall (Lord Scarsdale’s). See Waagen, 
iii., 392. . Se 
: + The following references to Sanderson's ** Graphice” 





may be found in Wornum’s edition of “* Walpole’s 
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ALTAR RAILS. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Archzological Society, the Rev. G. W. 
Minns read a paper, by Mr. L’Estrange, upon 
the subject of altar-rails. The paper commenced 
by calling attention to the direction given by 
Archbisop Laud, in 1634, “ that the altars were 
to be railed in and that the floor at the east end of 
the chancel should be somewhat raised.” Details 
were given of the opposition against this by the 
Puritans throughout the country, especially in 
the diocese of Norwich ; and the paper went on 
to say that “In 1704, three churches in Nor- 
wich were without rails before the communion- 
table; but it was principally in remote parishes 
that they had not been erected. In Taverham 
deanery, out of sixteen churches, there were only 
two—Frettenham and Hainford—and in Blofield 
deanery, out of thirty-two churches, but four 
without altar-rails; whilst in the deanery of 
Flegg, comprising only nineteen churches, there 
were no fewer than eight in which the rails were 
wanting. There were also other churches in 
which the rails were misplaced, as at Thwaite 
and Wolterton. At Hunworth the rails were 
thrown by at the east end of the chancel ; and at 
Wigton a part of the old one remained, although 
wrongly placed. There was evidence that some 
churches were without altar-rails as late as the 
second quarter of the iast century.” 

Mr. Manning said that at Wiggenhall St. 
Mary the communion-table was formerly in the 
centre of the church. 

Mr. Fitch, referring to a paragraph in the 
paper stating that the rails were to be of such a 
character as to keep out dogs, said that he re- 
collected going to Pakefield Church and seeing a 
notice to this effect: “Remember to bring no 
dogs to church.” 

The Rev. J. Gunn said that in his memory the 
communion-table stood in the centre of Tun- 
stead Church. He should like to know whether 
there were any instances in the Roman Catholic 
period of altar-rails. He believed not. 


Mr. Minns replied that there were no such | effect ; “ Suspense” gives both the single villa 


instances. 








DRAINAGE AND WATER SUPPLY OF 
CANTERBURY. 

A report on a scheme of sewerage and water 
supply for Canterbury has been made to the| 
local Board of Health by their engineer, Mr. | 
Pilbrow. 

According to this report, Canterbury is in a 
most deplorable state as regards drainage and 
water supply. There is no such thing as efficient 
house drainage. The whole site is surcharged 
with sewage, and the water supply is pumped 
from this very site. 

“In very many cases the well and the cesspool are in 
close proximity on tie same or adjacent premises, where 
the practical action daily going on is to put the filth into 
one hole, and to pump it out, little better chemically, from 
another in the same or adjoining yard.” 

No drains or sewers now existing are at all 
fit or at a proper level to form any part of a new 
system of sewerage. The present drains and 
sewers, however, might be used for surface 
drainage. The separate or exclusive system of 
sewerage is recommended for adoption, with 
frequent and free ventilating shafts, the prin- 
ciple of which Mr. Pilbrow claims as of his own 
introduction about sixteen years ago. The 
Bewers will consist of glazed stoneware pipes, 
from 8 in. by 18 in. diameter, and oval brick 
sewers from 15 in. by 22 in. to 24in. by 36 in., 
with numerous inspection and flushing shafts. 
Deodorizing by layers of charcoal in the venti- 
lating shafts is not approved of, as a hinderance 
to ventilation, and hence promotive of escape 
into houses through shallow and imperfect traps. 
Open pipes ubove the roofs are chosen, as the 
only safe and sure way to carry off the sewer 
gases. If irrigation be thought of, the outlet 
must be below the towns of Sturry and Ford. 
wich, but the land is there too wet, being 
* half-year land ;” the engineer, therefore, does 
not recommend irrigation in this case, nor the 
Watford method, from the cost of pumping and 
other difficulties. His plan is to erect perfect 
sewage works in duplicate, near to a highway 
about a mile and a quarter from the city, where 
the sewage will be subsided and deodorized, and 
the semi-solid manure sold to farmers, while the 
supernatent water will pass off by an outlet 
sewer into the river below Fordwich, free from 
either odour or colour, on the plan established 


acts satisfactorily, and has paid its own expenses 
for the last ten years. The estimate for the 
sewerage works, including outfall, sewerage 
works, &c., complete, is 18,0601. 

The water supply is recommended to be taken 
from the Silver-hole spring, with a service reser- 
voir on St. Thomas’s Hill. The supply, it 1s 
stated, would be continnous and abundant, and 
the quality excellent. The cost is estimated at 
23,6381., besides 6,0001. or 7,0001. for the water 
company’s rights, if the supply be taken into 
the Board’s own hands, as is recommended. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Schools, Ashford, near Staines.—The committee 
received eighteen designs in answer to their 
advertisement, and ultimately selected that sent 
by Mr. John M. Hooker, architect, for execution. 

The New Church at Worksop.—In answer 
to advertisements for plans for the erection of 
the new church of St. John’s, for Worksop, forty 
sets of plans were sent in. The plans were exhi- 
bited in the Corn Exchange, at the charge of 1s. 
each, the proceeds to go to the New Church 
Building Fund. Many availed themselves of the 
opportunity of viewing them. 








COMPETITION DESIGNS FOR HOUSES, 
GREAT YARMOUTH. 


Tne public have had access to these drawings 
for some days. There are between eighty and 
ninety competitors, whose works well fill the 
Yarmouth Town Hall, and include more than 
the usual amount of rubbish, with, of course, 
redeeming features. The design ‘“ Comme il 
| faut” is for a terrace of houses so large as to 
}require centre areas; it is rivalled by “ Porte- 
‘crayon’ and “Alpha.” Of the single villas 
i“ Apex” and “Fiat” produce a favourable 





and the pair; ‘‘Omnia &ternitate,” “ Valen- 
tine,” and another “ Alpha” may close the list. 
There is more competition for the semi-detached 
villas than for either the terrace or the single 
villa, because in this class two premiums are 
offered, and only one in both the others. In 
“Ecce A” and “Ecce B” good drawing com- 
mends the design (Medizval) to notice; ‘ Com- 
fort, Convenience, and Compactness well con- 
sidered,” “ Circumspice,” ‘ Palmam qui meruit 
ferat,” and perhaps a few others, “ Trefoil”’ 
or a second “Omnia Aiternitate,’” may be 
noticed. When will architects give up hawking 
their wares at quarter-price ? 








ACCIDENTS. 


An extraordinary accident has happened on 
the Lancaster and Carlisle Railway, about a mile 
and a half south of the Penrith station. It 
appears that as a goods train from the south was 
passing Yanwath Bridge the axle of one of the 
trucks broke and threw several carriages from 
the line. Among these were a powder-van, an 
iron one, constructed specially for carrying gun- 
powder, and containing, it is said, about five 
tons of gunpowder. Shortly afterwards another 
goods train from Carlisle, and upon the other line 
of rails, dashed into the overturned vans upon 
the up-line, smashing the gunpowder van. A 
fearful explosion immediately took place. The 
engine and tender of the train from Carlisle 
were driven into one another, and the driver and 
stoker were killed, having been blown into the 
adjacent field, shockingly mangled, and the other 
wagons of the train were, many of them, 
shattered to pieces. One effect of the explosion 
was to set fire to and destroy the train. The 
permanent way was very much injured, and 
Yanwath Bridge, which crosses the line at this 
point, much damaged. The explosion was heard 
tor miles round. At the neighbouring village of 
Yanwath, the windows and doors of the houses 
were driven in by the force of the concussion. 

At Field Gate, Walsall, Mr. Bradbury, of 
Birmingham, had been employed to repair a well, 
and one of the men had descended to insert a 
kerb to support the brickwork, which was in 
rather a dilapidated state ; but he had scarcely 
reached the bottom of the well, which is about 
70 ft. deep, when the whole of the brickwork, 
and a large quantity of earth fell upon him 
and killed him, 


A death has occurred at Sheffield from falling 
on a chisel. Deceased was a joiner and cabinet. 
maker. He was going along Fir Tree. 
Sheffield, and fell, when a chisel which he had 
in his side pocket pierced his body, severing one 
of the main arteries. 

An explosion of gas took place lately at 
Hillhousefield, North Leith. One of the Edin. 
burgh and Leith Gas Company’s men wag 
searching for an escape of gas, which had been 
complained of by the inhabitants in the neigh. 
bourhood for several days. He suspected the 
escape was proceeding from a pipe close to the 
common sewer, and with the view of ascertaining 
whether the gas had accumulated in the sewer, 
he opened one of the man-holes and stupidly put 
down a light. Immediately on his doing so, an 
explosion took place. He was thrown against 
the wall on one side of the street, and severely 
injured. His “ bonnet,” or cap, was thrown over 
a three-story house, and was found in a garden 
behind. The explosion must have damaged the 
sewer for a distance of between 90 and 100 
yards, for the paving-stones above it for that 
space westwards are loosened, and the iron frame 
and cover of another man-hole at that distance 
were torn up, as were also the causeway stones 
around the covers opposite to this part. Several 
windows of a dwelling-house were broken, and 
the house itself shaken to its foundation. 

At Dartford, in Kent, contractors’ workmen 
have been of late engaged in forming the 
extension line of railway leading from the 
South-Eastern line into Mid-Kent. To cross tho 
public road it was found necessary to have a tem- 
porary wooden bridge thrown over the thorough- 
fare. The bridge was finished, and a metal tram- 
way was laidonit. Upon this tramway was placed 
a travelling-crane. The men were lifting an 
iron girder by it, weighing several tons, in order 
to span the road. Suddenly the bridge swayed, 
first to one side and then to the other, and, with- 
out allowing a moment for escape, the structure 
fell, causing the traveller to topple over with the 
men on it. Some fell clear of the ponderous 
machine, but were overtaken by the portions of 
the fallen materials of the bridge, and became 
embedded in the d¢ébris. One man was found to 
be dead, and three others seriously, if not fatally, 
injured. One of these has since died. 








EXHIBITION MEMS. 


From the Potteries a large number of works 
are going to the Paris Exhibition, especially 
from Messrs. Minton’s and Messrs. Wedgwood’s. 
We can scarcely help regretting that most of the 
principal objects are designed, modelled, and 
painted by foreigners. . 
We do not hear good things of the allegories 
of London, Dublin, Edinburgh, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, &c., proposed to be put up as window 
blinds in the English compartment. 

The English Commissioner at the Exhibition 
has announced that from 45,000 to 50,000 Engiish 
workmen will come to Paris during the summer, 
and will each receive from their several com- 
mittees 10s. a day for their expenses. 

The Palace itself occupies an area of 140,184 
square yards, with a circumference of 1,400 yards. 
Its shape, our readers know, is that of a 
parallelogram terminated at both ends by two 
circles, having for diameter the width of the 
parallelogram itself. 

French products will cover a space of 61,000 
square yards. The English products will occupy 
21,653 yards, and those of the United States of 
America, 2,900 yards. It will, of course, be 
necessary to add thereto the space occupied in 
the Annexes of the Park; and which are of con- 
siderable importance. f 
The specimen of English Domestic architec- 
ture in the park attracts great attention: the 
high-pitched roof and gables, the exhibition of 
the timber work on the surface, the covering of 
tiles of variegated form and colour, from black 
to light-red, and, more than all, the stacks of 
ornamental chimneys, constructed of moulded 
cut bricks of various tints, which, like the tiles, 
are of English manufacture, induce numerous 
inquiries as to the country of which the style 18 
native. Another surprise of the same kind is 
reserved for our friends abroad in the form of & 
bay of the new South Kensington Museum, the 
materials for which are now being prep? 
under the superintendence of the son of the 
architect, the late Captain Fowke. This specl- 


men structure will be of large dimensions, about 








by Mr. Pilbrow at Uxbridge, where he says it 


60 ft. in height, and of nearly the same width, 
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and will convey a good notion of our working 
in brick and terra-cotta. 

The courts of Morocco and Tunis are already 
blazing in gold and colours, as characteristic, 
and to us as novel, as the decorations of their 
neighbours—Turkey, Egypt, and the Danubian 
Principalities ; the whole together forming a re- 
markable contrast with the chaste, solid wood- 
work of the Russian court close at hand. 

In the park the structure now erecting for the 
Imperial Commissaire-Général begins to present 
an imposing appearance ; it is composed of solid 
oak framing, put together in divisions before 
being mounted on a rusticated basement of 
artificial stone (Béton aggloméré). 

The Sultan’s mosque and the three buildings 
of the Viceroy of Egypt now make an imposing 
appearance. The great temple, in the style of 
the epoch of the Pharaohs, is being covered 
within and without with the well-known em- 
blems of the period, and with copies of ancient 
mural paintings in brilliant hues. 

The pavilion of the Bey of Tunis, not fur re- 
moved from the Turkish and Egyptian group, is 
a very large building, three stories in height, 
with a fagade capped by two small cupolss, the 
entrance to which is by means of a bold double 
flight of steps, in the form of a horse-shoe. 





The popularity, amongst students, of a particu- 
lar picture, may, we think, be fairly estimated 
by the number of times it is copied. During the 
last year the favouri'e amongst the old masters 
was the “ Garvagh Raffaelle,” as it is called, re- 
presenting the Madonna with the infant Christ 
and St. John. Our readers may remember that 
it is a comparatively recent acquisition, having 
been placed in the gallery in July, 1865. This 
picture was copied twelve times, and eight copies 
were made of Velasquez’s portrait of Philip IV. 
Next comes Vandyck’s portrait of C. Vander 
Geest, better known perhaps as the “ Gevar- 
tius™ portrait, which was copied five times. 
This is an old-established favourite, and for the 
two previous years had stood at the head of the 
list. Murillo’s “St. John and the Lamb,” 
“Portrait of Rembrandt,” by himself, and Ruys- 
dael’s “ Landscape with Ruins,” were also each 
copied five times. There appears to have been 


a slight falling off in the popularity of the well- | 


known portrait of Andrea del Sarto, which was 
only copied three times against six to eight 
times in 1865, and 1864 respectively. The ex- 
quisite “St. Catherine,” by Raffaelle, has not 
appeared in the retarns of pictures most fre- 
quently copied for the last two years. Amongst 





perfect in quality. To remove these evils a number of 
schemes have heen proposed, and upon each of them have 
been expended a large amount of time and no incon- 
siderable expense. Each of the schemes has its sup- 
porters, and the gentlemen who have prepared them are 
well able to expound and defend them, They propose to 
bring a supply of water sufficient to supersede all the 
present sources of supply ; and these schemes come re- 
commended to us as the proposals of men of high pro- 
fessional reputation. I will only name a few. Mr. Homer- 
sham proposed to supply London from the neighbourhood 
of London itself, and a proposal was made for a company 
—the London Watford Spring-Water Compan ; and a 
Bill was prepared, and read for the first time in the House 
of Commons, on February 6th, 1850. Mr. Bateman pro- 
poses to supply us from a source 183 miles away—from the 
sources ofthe Severn. Messrs. Hemans and Hassard take 
us a still greater distance, and propose a supply from 
Ullswater, a distance of 24) miles away; and Me Bailey 
Denton proposes to obtain # sufficient supply from the 
Thames watershed. Whether any or none of the plans 
are adopted, the discussion which must ensue will be of 
immense advantage in bringing every phase of the 
question before the great body of consumers. I speak 
with the greatest possible confidence when I say that I 
believe a constant supply of water in London is perfectly 
practicable, and that it might be brought about with a 
much less consumption of water than that which is now 
consumed, Improvements in habits, and consequently in 
morals, have always followed improved dwellings and im- 
proved sanitary arrangements, aod this is the great en- 
courageme:t to perseverance in a good work.” 





modern pictures, Reynolds's“ Heads of Angels” | ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 


The Art of Music is now to be represented | was copied nine times, “ Ageof Innocence” (the | 
in the Exhibition, in the triple point of view of | favourite during the two preceding years); 
composition, execution, and history. Prizes are | Dabuf~’s' “Surprise,” and Dyckman’s “ Blind 
to be awarded to two musical compositions, and Beggar,” each seven times. The total number 
a sum of 10,000 fr. may besides be awarded, on | of copies made from pietures belonging to foreign 
the proposition of the committee, to the author | schools, was ninety-seven, the number of pictures 
of the work which shall be judged worthy of being copied being forty-six, by twenty-seven different 
hereafter introduced as a hymn in international , masters. Of the British school, 121 copies were 
solemnities. A special committee will organise , made of forty-nine pietures by twenty-five mas- 
a series of concerts, in which a small number of | ters. It will be noticed that, with the exception 
eminent artistes will be convened to perform the of the absolute number of copies. produced, the 
most remarkable musical compositions apper- | figures in beth cases are pretty nearly the same. 
taining to various epochs and different countries. | 

The Great Eastern is now nearly ready for her | 
new duties—that of conveying passengers from | 
New York to Brest for the Paris Exhibition. She | CHOLERA AND VENTILATION. 
has undergone very extensive alterations. The ‘ owt ne 
space iat coneelaa by the cable tanks has been | Tue Committee of the Philadelphia Alms- 
fitted up with cabins, berths, and state rooms. house call attention to the breaking ont of 
for passengers. These apartments, numbering cholera at the almshonse in the present year, 
over 500, are lofty and convenient. There will. and to the apparent effect produced by thorough 
be berths for 3,000 passengers. The deck saloon | ventilation from the floor, in its prevention and 
is a splendid apartment, 140 ft. long and 24 ft. | final disappearance from the Institution. 
wide, and will admit of 500 persons-diniug toge-| ‘The disease first attacked four patients and a nurse in 
ther. There are several smaller saloons. Alto. | 006 of the-wards of the Women’s Hospital, which ward, 
A | upon close examination, was found to be imperfectly 
gether 2,000 persons may dine at once. The ventilated. This was at once remedied, after which there 


total outlay of this refitting will of course be were no more cases in the hospital. 

very large | In the insane department for females, the cholera 
i | occurred in several of the wards; these were ventilated 

| by the old plan, from the ceiling or by windows and dvors, 

| as the ventilation in this depsrtment was not yet perfected, 

| but on the appearance of the disease strong efforts were 

} ong age | made to push it forward, and it is a remark- 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
| able fact that as soon as a thorough ventilation from the 


Tue director of the National Gallery has just | floor was established, the cholera disappeared from the 
issued his annual report, from which we learn | Instivution. It may be proper here to remark, that heat 








that five pictures were purchased daring the past | 
year, at a total cost of 8,160/ . against 17,2771., 
the amount expended in 1865. The pictures 


was introduced into the wards about two hours daily, 
during the prevalence of the disease, and it is also worthy 
of note that in no part of the almshouse, although 
crowded, was there any cholera where the ventilation 
from the floor was thoroughly perfected.” 


acquired were—a “ Madonna and Child,” by 
Lippo Dalmasio, 4001.; “ Rhetoric” aad “Music,”| According to the Journal of the Franklin 
two companion pictares, attributed to Melozzo da | Institute, similar results to those mentioned in 
Forli, 600l.; a “ Portrait,” supposed to be a this report were observed in the case of the New 
“Contessa Palma” of Urbino, by Piero della | York Pvorhouse, on Blackwell’s Island, “ where 


Francesca, 1601.; and “ Christ Blessing Little | the cholera, after showing itself with great 


Children,” by Rembrandt, 7,0001. Five pictures virulence at first’ (some one hundred cases at a 


acquired in previous years were placed in the | 


gallery, and two pictures and one bust were pre- 
sected to, and accepted by, the trustees. The 
presentations are portraits of the Rev. George 
Hoddesforde, and Mr. J. C. Bamfylde, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, presented by Mrs. Martha 
Beaumont; a marble bust of Mulready, by 
Weeks, presented by friends of the deceased 
artist ; and ‘The Remorse of Judas,” by Armi- 
tage, presented by the painter. Fourteen pic- 
tures have been protected with class, and ten 
have been repaired, cleaned, and varnished. 
Curtains have been placed before the Turner 
drawings at South Kensington, to protect 
them from the action of light during the time 
they are not publicly exhibited. We may re- 
mark that the process of cleaning, or, rather, 
“refreshing,” to use the inventor’s word, intro- 
duced by Professor Pettenkofer, of Munich, seems 
to have been abandoned by the trustees. It was 
first tried about three years ago, and a very 
favourable opinion of the process was expressed 
by the late Sir Charles Eastlake in his report 
for 1864. Since that time, however, nothing 
seems to have been done with it. 

The number of visitors during the year was 





1,531,976, showing a satisfactory increase on the 
years 1864 and 1865, when it amounted to 
1,366,369 and 1,387,254 respec‘ ively. 


time), was entirely extirpated in five days by a 
jadicious system of ventilation, combined with 
corresponding treatment, such as exercise in the 
open air and the like.” 





THE LONDON WATER-SUPPLY QUESTION. 


A paper on this subject has been read by Mr. 
Thomas Beggs, at the Society of Arts, Adelphi. 
Mr. Beggs urged no special source of supply, 
but advocated the constant system. 


“Tn all [he remarked] about 150 towns in Great Britain 
are enjoying the benefits of a constant water supply. 
Then why not London? It is said that a constant, which 
means an unlimited supply of water, could not be sus- 
tained from the excessive waste that would ensue, and 
that all the available resources at command would be 
exhausted under a waste going on night and day. This 
has been said in relation to every town, when a constant 
supply has been eae But I have partly answered 
that by showing the number of towns where the constant 
supply hes been carried out; and it can be farther 
answered by showing that the waste has been much less in 
the towns where a constant supply has been introduced 
than in these where an intermittent system prevails. If 
the difficulties are met with proper a> am and with 
determination, they will disappear as they have done in 
other cases. So far as quantity is concerned, we have at 
present sufficient, if it be properly economised, to supply 
the requirements of London. : 

The subject is, however, generally argued as if the 
supply of London was insufficient in quantity and im- 








On the lst inst. the annual general meeting 
of this society was held, at 9, Conduit-street, 
when the report and balance-sheet, to which we 
drew attention in our last, were read and adopted. 
There can be bat little doubt that, if rightly con- 
ducted and the profession generally will support 
it, the annual exhibition may be made useful 
and attractive, not only to the profession, but to 
the public at large. The Society proposes this 
year to add to the attraction of the exhibition 
by getting artists to exhibit their designs 
and sketches for fresco and other works more 
particularly connected with architecture, and 
by a series of sketches from ancient architec- 
tural examples: We repeat that all drawings, &c., 
fur the forthcoming exhibition must be sent to 
the Galleries by the 6th of next. month. 








ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


Sir,—If “the amount paid by the public for 
admissioa was very small” last year, would it 
not be wise to try the effect of reducing the ad- 
mission fee, and even of opening the exhibition 
free on certain days, so as to induce the public 
to go and see it? mW 8. 








THE POSITION OF TOWN SURVEYORS. 


WE have received letters from three surveyors 
in different parts of the country, setting forth 
the manner in which they have, individually, been 
treated; but as the statements are ev parte, and 
would provoke replies, for which we could not 
find space, we must refrain from printing them. 
One writer, late the surveyor of a town in the 
south-west of England, who had left another town 
to go thither, with very strong testimonials, 
makes out a particularly hard case, having been 
dismissed, as he asserts, through an individual 
enemy on the Board. The letter thus con- 
cludes :-— 

“ Cannot, under these circumstances, some 
means be devised by the legislative power of this 
country to protect the officers whose zeal and 
assiduity administer and carry out the provisions 
of one of the most beneficial Acts of Parliament 
ever passed for the purpose of securing and 
promoting the public health, from being dis- 
missed in a summary manner? The present 
system ‘destroys confidence, and civil engineers 
will despise such appointments rather than 
compete for them; though they ought to be posts 
of honour, as well as of emolument.’ 

In the 1848 Public Health Act there was a 
clause to prevent surveyors from being dismissed 
withont just and sufficient cause, and the con- 
sent of the Home Secretary being obtained to 
such dismissal. 

The conduct which the writer has had to 
submit to leaves him with a pecuniary loss, 
damaged health, and a stigma upon his profes- 
sional character. Is there no remedy for this 
wrong? There is. 

On the 15th of December, 1866, the case, 
Wilson v. The North Staffurdshire Coal Company, 
was tried in the Court of Common Pleas, for 
wrongful dismissal. Damages, 500/.; and salary 
due, 61. Os. 8d. Costs to be paid by defendants.” 
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; + TCKTAN On the upper floor will be an insolvent court, restoration of the exterior, which, when they 
THE NEW SUPREME COURT, AUCKLAND. and suites of offices in connexion with the esta- commenced their work, was a crumbling ruin. 
Or the public buildings now in course of erec- blishment. The exterior work, however, is now considerably 
tion in Auckland, New Zealand, under the Pub- The natural slope of the ground has enabled advanced; and so, too, is that of the interior ; 
lic Buildings Commissioners appointed by the the architect to introduce a basement story at the latter mostly by the distinct subscriptions 
General Government some time ago, the Supreme | the north end of the building, which he has sub- of individuals. The present rector, the Rev. 
Court, Post-office, and Custom House are now divided into cells and rooms for prisoners await- | H. G. Randall, is therefore setting himself to 
fast progressing. | ing their trial. ‘obtain further attention to the fittings of the 
The Supreme Court, the subject of our illus-; The extreme size of the building is 145 ft. by church. Tenders have been received for pro- 
tration, is in a forward state. The building is 97 ft. It is being built of pressed bricks from  perly lighting it with gas: a scheme for filling 
situated on a reserve in front of the old House of | the yards of Mr. Holland, of Newton, with Bath the various windows with stained glass has been 
Representatives, and presents a prominent fea- | stone dressings. The bricks are of a superior sketched, and some new stained windows are 
ture on entering the harbour. It has four fronts. | character to any before used in Auckland; they being made. The chancel has long been in & 
The one facing Waterloo-crescent and the Govern- | are of a reddish and neutral tinge, and have a condition little short of discreditable, but some- 
ment House is formed by an arcade of three | pleasing mottled appearance in the distance. thing is now to be done to remedy this, and it 
pointed arches springing from clustered shafts| The amount of the present contract is 23,7771., has been determined by some zealous friends to 
with carved caps and bases which forms the| which comprises the entire building with the erect a reredos in accordance with the design of 
principal entrance; over which will be the | exception of the internal fittings and finishings, which we give a view in our present number. 
library, a handsome room 45 ft. by 27 ft., entered | which will cost about 6,0001. more. It will be chiefly of Caen stone; the small 
from the arcade by a circular staircase termi- The building is being erected under thesuper- shafts being of coloured marbles, the statuettes 
nating with an octagonal turret. Above the, intendence of Mr. Edward Rumsey, architect, of , probably of alabaster, and some few decorative 
library and entrance will rise a tower 60 ft. high, Auckland, who took the Royal Academy gold portions of mosaic work. The bas-reliefs, which 
surmounted by a leaden roof with dormer. | medal some time ago; and the contractors are it is hoped may be executed in a high style of 
From under the tower is entered a vestibule | Messrs. Amos & Taylor, late of Melbourne. art, represent the Crucifixion, the Agony in the 
or large ante-hall, 50 ft. by 29 ft., which will be | ; Garden, and Christ bearing his Cross. 
devoted to the convenience of witnesses and | | It was suggested by a lady at the last meet- 
other persons waiting on the court, and which ' ing of “ The Canynges Society ” that the reredos 
leads to the chamber of the Supreme Courts, should be the offering of those of her own sex 
60 ft. by 30 ft., occupying the centre of the PROPOSED REREDOS AND SEDILIA; who are interested in the restoration of the 
building, having an open panelled timber roof, CHURCH OF ST. MARY REDCLIFF. church. This idea ia being acted on, and about 
and surmounted by a lantern. The court is sur- BRISTOL ” | 6201. have been already contributed towards it. 
rounded by a corridor 6 ft. wide, connecting it ? |The cost, however, would be considerably more 
with the judge’s chambers, and suites of rooms Tuechief aim of the committee with whom the than this sum, so that assistance is still 
for the judge, jury, and witnesses, and rooms for restoration of the Church of Si. Mary Redcliff needed. 
the accommodation of counsel. _ has rested, having rightly been the maintenance The view includes the sedilia, &c., proposed to 
The registrar's and sheriff’s departments will and re-establishment of the fabric, they have be undertaken hereafter, to render the design 
be on the right and left, entered from corridors persistently applied the comparatively small complete. Statuettes of the evangelists would 
on either side of the building. funds coming annually into their hands to the fill the niches at the sides. 
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INTENDED NEW THEATRE, BRISTOL. 


Tue tenders for this building were opened on 
Saturday last, and that by Messrs. Davis & Son 
was accepted, at 10,1251. for the theatre and two 
shops in the Park-row frontage. This amount 
does not include decorations, seating for boxes, 
furnishing, or stock scenery, for which an addi- 
tional 4,0007. is reserved. The theatre will 
stand isolated, so that lights will be obteined on 
all four sides. The area of ground covered will 
be 105 ft. wide by 130 ft. long, with saloons and 
shops towards Park-row 50 ft. by 50 ft. addi- 
tional. The principal dimensions are as follow : 


From curtain line to front of dress circle ..... . 44ft. Gin, 
et aa upper circle ...... 47 6 
” ” GAETY: ..ccrccceses 60 (0 
Width of the proscenium opening.............065 30. «(=O 
BEER ccitaspessestaienysccaiiiseaieeeelasinuiechbteniadetans 27 «0 
Height—pit floor to ceiling ..........c0ssesecseseerses 45 6 
Depth C6 WRG icissecccancesacensusiskctenscsenbievanuas 60 0 
Width of ditto between walls............cccccsceeees 64 0 
Width of ditto including two seene docks ....., 100 (0 
Height from ditto to gridiron floor .......cs...00 57 0 
Depth from ditto to sinks..........0ccsessssersereseens 21 0 


The accommodation provided in each part of 
the house is as follows :— 
TI ID ooccicsnnsticetiians i te aes 340 





Orchestra stalls 60 
Twelve private boxes.... 50 
BG secnveocssssroneesqionsoncnnshinentbussandiae 890 
Upper boxes and amphitheatre ...... 360 
GOTO, 1506, scnentnoniicscinetineteGaiaktana 800 
TUNE cemitienrintasnesazinaiones 2,400 


The architect is Mr. C. J. Phipps. 











THE LIGHT AND AIR QUESTION. 


In the House of Commons a few days ago Mr. | 
Goldney called attention to the existing state of 
the law as regarded the right of acgess of light | 
and air to ancient windows; and said that the 
space applicable for commercial purposes in the 
city of London and elsewhere was daily becom. | 
ing more limited. ‘Ihe only way of increasing 
the accommodation accordingly was by heighten. 
ing the buildings. This remedy was, however, 
a constant source of difficulty and litigation, the | 
law being that any person within the city of 
London being the owner of a small building 
could stop any improvement which tended to| 
diminish or detract from the light or air he en- 
joyed. Since the passing of the Prescription 
Act of 1834 any right of this kind that had been 
enjoyed for twenty years became a permanent 
right. This right had not unfrequently been 
made a subject of extortion, and a person wish- 
ing to heighten his house either had to pay a 
sum by way of compensation, or give up all 
hopes of improvement. Almost as long ago as 
the reign of Richard II. it appeared to have been 
anticipated that the city would grow into some- 
thing like its present size ; and a custom, which 
had been held to be good in law, prevailed that 
although a party might have had light and air 
in certain windows for any time, still an ancient 
tenant had the right, notwithstanding, to run 
up his house to any height he chose; and, 
further, that a jury of twelve aldermen, 
with the Lord Mayor as assessor, should sit 
to determine the relative rights of these parties. 
Since the Prescription Act of 1834 came into 
operation, giving the right to a perpetual use of 
the light and air then enjoyed, the elements of 
litigation began to arise. However anxious a 
man might be to improve his property, he was 
deterred from doing so, owing to the present 
state of the law; and in rebuilding it he was 
obliged to limit himself to the old height and the 
old style, and possibly to a very contracted 
space, whereby the public interest as well as 
his own materially suffered. Surely it might be 
practicable for that House, as the public conve- 
hience was so much concerned in that matter, 
80 to legislate that the owner of the dominant 
tenement, where his rights were prejudiced by 
any improvements of that kiud, should be enti- 
tled to compensation by damages, instead of 
being enabled to obtain a perpetual injunction 
from the Court of Chancery to prevent such 
beneficial improvements from being carried out ? 
Tle wished to ask the Government, therefore, 
whether they did not think it feasible to intro- 
duce some measure by which the law on that 
subject might be put into a more satisfactory 
state; and he would, if necessary, move for a 
select committee to inquire into the matter. 

The Attorney-General felt that it would be im- 
possible for him to accede to any such motion. 
The subject was, no doubt, one of great and 





growing importance, although he thought the 


hon. gentleman entertained somewhat exagge- 
rated notions with respect to it. As late as the 
year 1834, the law with regard to it had been 
carefully considered, and the right of which the 
hon. member complained was then settled. In 
the City of London up to that time there was a 
custom that the owner of the ancient tenement 
might build from the old foundation, and that the 
owner of the old foundation might disregard the 
rights of others. It was then thought desirable 
to alter that. The owner of the tenement had a 
right to a certain light ; it was his property, and 
it was so declared by statute, if he had enjoyed 
the light for twenty years. The courts had held 
that the construction of the statute was quite 
clear. The right, however, might be taken 
away when the interests of the public required 
it on payment of compensation. It was impos- 
sible for the Government to take op that ques- 
tion, at all events during the present session. 








BUILDINGS OF THE LEEDS INDUSTRIAL 
DWELLINGS COMPANY. 


Tuts block of dwellings, in Shannon-street, 
the first of this class of buildings erected in 
Leeds, was commenced in June last year. The 
ground plan comprises six dwellings, one of 
which has a shop attached; the first, second, 


and third floors have external stone galleries of | 


communication reached by a stone staircase,— 
the object of this arrangement being to avoid 


the house-duty. Each of these floors has six | 
dwellings: each tenement has, alternately, | 


two and three rooms; the living-room being 


| fitted up with coal-place, slopstone, meat safe, 


and cupboard, grate, with oven and boiler, and 
water Jaid on over each slopstone. It is to be 
regretted that the plan is not square. For 
ventilation there are external and internal 
ventilating air bricks, and Arnott’s patent 
ventilators, in each chimney-breast. A wash- 
house, fitted up with boiler and sink, and having 
water laid on, is provided for the use of each 
floor. On the landings of the staircase are pro- 
vided water-closets, fewer than they should be : 
a dust-shaft, with hatches for every floor, com- 
municates with an ash-pit in the basement. 
The building, of a plain character, is of red 


| brick, with stone heads and cills to the windows. | 


The columns, girders, and railing of the gallery 
are of cast-iron. The total cost of this block is 
1,4401. The architects are Messrs. Adams & 
Kelly, of Leeds and Dewsbury. 








CLIFTON SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 
THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


At the meeting held Febraary 12th, Mr. John 
Fowler, president, in the chair, the paper read 
was a “ Description of the Clifton Saspension 
Bridge,” by Mr. W. H. Barlow. Although we 


chains only at the joints ; so that the links of the 
chain had no other strain upon them than that 
due to the direct tensile strain in the direction 
of their length. The duty of maintaining an 
equal action upon all three chains in supporting 
the roadway was performed by the strength and 
stiffness of the longitudinal girders. All the 
links were tested to a sirain of 10 tons per 
square inch. 

The arrangements for the erection of the 
chains comprised a temporary suspended staging, 
constructed of eight iron wire ropes, each capable 
of bearing 35 tons. Six of these ropes served to 
support a timber platform, and two were at a 
height of 3 ft. 6 in. above, to form a hand-railing 
on each side. The upper ropes were attached to 
those below, so as to act in conjunction with 
them in sustaining any weight upon the staging. 
Another rope was fixed above, for the purpose of 
carrying two light travelling frames, suspended 
on wheels, which were moved as required by 
light ropes, and by means of which links were 





taken from the piers to the men engaged in 
erecting the chains. The work was commenced 
at the anchorage plates at each end simul- 
taneously, the lower chain being put in first. At 
|the anchorage plates the whole of the links, 
| twelve in number, were inserted; then eleven, 
| ten, nine, and so on until the chain was 
|diminished to one link; after which it was 
|continued at one link and two links alternately 
| from the piers, until it met in the middle of the 
|centre opening. The wire-rope staging was 
|designed to carry the weight of the centre 
| portions of the chain, formed of one link and 
two iinks alternately, with the men and tools 
‘required to erect it. The calculated breaking 
weight of the staging was 224 tons, evenly 
distributed, and the weight it had to carry was 
40 tons. The suspended platform was kept 
below the intended level of the chains, and the 
links were supported upon it by packing-pieces 
which could be raised or lowered. When the 
links of the chain were united in the middle, the 
packing-pieces were lowered until the chain took 
its own bearing, and thus relieved the staging 
from the action of its weight. At this stage of 
the proceedings the chain was adjusted for 
length, by means of keys arranged for that pur- 
pose in the first links from the pier saddles. 
The next operation was that of adding links on 
each side of the centre links, which was accom- 
plished, by an ingenious and simple apparatus, 
| with such rapidity, that on some days more than 
one hundred links were added. The chains on 
‘the Bristol or eastern side having been com- 
| pleted, the staging was removed to the other 
| side, and the remaining three chains were put 
|up in a similar manner. When the chains were 
erected, and the suspension links were fixed, the 
suspension rods and cross girders were attached, 
by means of a moveable crane, upon a long base 
frame, weighing upwards of 5 tons, and travelling 
/upon a temporary railway. This crane was so 
| contrived and balanced, that it could carry a 
'eross girder, with an equivalent length of the 


early gave a full account of the bridge, the com- | longitudinal girders, a considerable distance in 
pleted particulars by the Engineer may be use- | advance of the wheels upon which it travelled. 


fully recorded in our pages. 
Bridge as executed, he suid, there were three 
chains on each side, supporting longitudinal 
stiffening girders of wrought-iron, with open- 
work cross girders, the hand-railing of the bridge 
being made also to form longitudinal stiffening 
girders, with open-work sides. The principal 
dimensions were — span, 702 ft. 3 in.; distance 
from centre to centre of chains, 20 ft.; width of 
bridge, including roadway and footways, 31 fc. ; 
versed sine of curve of chains, 70 ft.; and height 
of roadway above high-water, 248 ft. The chains 
were carried upon the piers by wreught-iron 
saddles, placed upon roller frames of cast-iron, 
the rollers being made of cast-steel. The beds 
of the roller frames were at an inclination of 1 
in 20, rising towards the river. At a distance 
of 196 ft. from the centres of the piers, land 
saddles were placed, which were similar in con- 
struction to the saddle upon the piers, except 
that they had no roller frames, but were bedded 
upon brickwork in cement set upon the solid 
rock. The distance from the land saddles to the 
anchorage was 60 ft., with an average inclina- 
tion of 45° ; and in this distance the three chains 
gradually diverged, until they were 5 ft. apart, 
where they were inserted through castings form- 
ing separate anchorage plates for each chain. 
The three chains were in such a relative position 
to each other as to produce an equal horizontal 
distance of nearly 8 ft. from the centres of the 


ion- hout the bridge. The: p 
ae See - | of rods, includiog their maximum load, was 


suspension-rods transmitted their strain to the 


In the Clifton | Thus, when placed upon the abutment, it held 


ithe first cross girder in its intended position, 
| until the men attached the first pair of suspen- 
sion rods to it and to the chains. Planking was 
then laid from the abutment to the cross girder, 
and the railway was lengthened. The travelling 
crane next took up the second cross girder, and 
advanced with that to its position, and held it 
in like manner until it was attached to the 
chain. The planking and roadway were again 
lengthened, and the third cross girder fixed, and 
so on from both ends of the bridge, until the 
roadway met in the middle. The remaining 
operations of connecting the longitudinal girders, 
adjusting the several parts of the work, and 
laying the roadway were then proceeded with. 
The sectional area of the chains at the pier 
was 481 square inches, and in the centre of the 
span 440 square inches. The weight of the 
chains between the piers was 554 tons, and that 
of the suspension rods, longitudinal and trans- 
verse girders, cross-bracing, hand-railing, road- 
way, &c., about 440 tons. The strain at the 
centre due to the chains, was 680 tons, that due 
to the weight of the platform, &c., was 597 tons, 
and that produced by a maximum moving load 
of 70 Ib. per square foot, was 817 tons; or, 
together, 2,094 tons, which was equal to 4°76 
tons per square inch of the sectional area of the 
chains at the centre of the span. The suspension- 
rods were each rather more than 2 in. in section. 
The greatest weight that could come upon a pair 
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about 13 tons, which would prodace a strain of 


44 tons per square inch. The anchorage plates 
and the bearing plates of the saddles were so 
arranged, that the maximum pressure upon the 
brickwork could not in any case exceed 10 tons 
per square foot. In order to provide for the 
effects of expansion and contraction, and to allow 
for the movement occasioned by wind and by 
the passage of heavy loads across the bridge, the 
two extremities of the roadway were furnished 
with jointed ends or flaps, 8 ft. long, which gave 
perfect freedom of motion, both vertically and in 
the direction of the length of the bridge. 

The works were commenced at Clifton, in 
November, 1862, by Messrs. Cochrane, the con- 
tractors, under the superintendence of their 
resident manager, Mr. Airey, and the bridge 
was opened for public traffic on December 8th, 
1864. The total cost of the ironwork, including 
the purchase of the chains of the Hungerford 
Bridge and their carriage to Clifton, was 34,9751. 
Previously to opening the bridge, it was tested by 
@ dead weight of 500 tons of stone, distributed 
over the surface, when a total deflection was 
produced of 7 inches in the centre. On the 
removal of the test-load the centre of the bridge 
rose to its former position within one-sixteenth 
of an inch, but the middle of the southern half 
of the bridge did not rise again to its former 
height by an inch, while the northern side rose 
above its original position. This was probably 
due to the change in the direction and force of 


lattice girders, that, in a continuous girder, if, 
instead of using an equal depth throughout, a 
greater depth and a greater sectional area were 
given over the piers, an increase of strength was 
obtained in a much higher ratio than that of the 
increased weight of metal employed. Another 
point deserving of consideration was the best 
form of link and fastening for the chains of a 
suspension bridge, to which Sir Charles Fox had 
directed attention. But where the object was to 
construct bridges of very large span, another, 
and perhaps the most important consideration, 
was the employment of a stronger material. In 
this respect the introduction of steel was caleu- 
lated to have a marked influence. Many of the 
properties of steel were at present unknown; 
but it had been determined by experiments that 
its tensile strength was nearly double that of 
wrought iron, and that it could be made quite as 
malleable. Its powers of resistance to compres- 
sion did not show the same proportion of 
strength ; but in the application of steel to the 
chains of a suspension bridge, it was the tensile 


strength which operated. 








DWELLINGS FOR THE POOR. 
LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


of the society, in the chair, read a paper “ On 





the wind before and after the testing. 

The author stated that the most severe strain 
which the bridge had to resist was that resulting | 
from heavy gales of wind, especially those from | 
the north-west or south-east, being nearly in the | 


direction of the deep gorge of the River Avon | 
at the place where the bridge was constructed. 
On these occasions three effects were observed. 
First, there was a small horizontal deflection, | 
which was just sufficient to be perceptible to 
the eye when placed in range with the suspen- | 
gion rods. Secondly, there was an undulation 
from end to end of the bridge, the maximum 
rise and fall being, in Mr. Airey’s opinion, as 
much as 6 inches above and 6 inches below 
the mean level of the roadway. Thirdly, the | 
land chains, between the piers and the land 
saddles, which carried no suspension-rods, were | 
liable to be deflected laterally, notwithstanding | 
their weight, the longitudinal strain upon them, 
and the comparatively small surface exposed to | 
the wind. 

The author remarked that, considering the 
facility with which suspension bridges could be | 
constructed, and the comparatively inexpensive | 
nature of the scaffolding or temporary staging | 
required for erecting them, there appeared to be | 
mo reason why spans of much greater magnitude | 
should not be accomplished. The spans already | 
crossed by bridges on this principle far exceeded | 
those of any form of girder. The largest girder 
ever built was that of the Britannia Bridge over 
the Menai Straits, which was 460 ft. between 
the bearings. The largest suspension bridge 
was that at Fribourg, which was stated to be 
880 ft.; while the Niagara Suspension Bridge 
was 820 ft. from centre to centre of the towers, 
and it had been in daily use for nearly twelve 
years for the passage of railway trains. Sus- 
pension bridges had not hitherto been adopted 
in this country for railway purposes, under the 
impression that the principle of construction 
mecessarily involved such an amount of flexi- 
bility as to render them unfit for the passage of 
trains ; but it must be considered that the larger 
the bridge, and the greater the ratio of the 
weight of the bridge to the weight of the moving 
load, the less was the disturbance of form caused 
‘by a passing load. Moreover, it was quite prac- 
ticable to stiffen a suspension bridge so as to 
render it nearly as rigid as a girder, of which the 
Lambeth Bridge, from the designs of Mr. P. W. 
Barlow, was an example. The subject of stiffen- 
ing suspension bridges with the least quantity of 
material was one well deserving attention. Ina 
detached girder the upper aud lower booms must 
each be capable of bearing the strains produced 
by the weight of the bridge and its load, and the 
diagonals must be strong enough to transmit the 
whole of those strains ; whereas, in a stiffened 
suspension bridge, the chain was the only mem- 
ber required to bear the strains produced by the 
weight of the bridge and its load ; while the 
diagonal bracing or stiffening, need be no more 
than was sufficient to prevent disturbance from 
the moving load. In relation to this subject the 
author stated he had found by experiments on 
solid bars, made in 1858, as well as from a 
theoretical investigation of the case as applied to 





Dwellings for the Poor.” He commenced by 


| Saying that many of the poorest artisans of the 


present day were better housed and fed than the 
noblest baron in the Norman age; which we 
altogether deny, by the way. He then proceeded 
to detail the horrible style in which many 
artisans and labourers lived, and referred to the 
efforts that were being made to remedy that 
evil. He alluded to the bill of Mr. Torrens, at 
present before the legislature, and congratulated 
the town on the fact that the local legislature 


bad preceded the imperial legislature, in proof | 


of which he quoted the beneficial results that 
bad acerued from the grand jury presentments 


_in Liverpool. The corporation, he said, “recently 


directed the borough engineer to prepare plans | 
for the description of dwelling-houses so much 


| wanted, and to endeavour so to arrange and 


construct them if possible that they might yield | 
a fair per-centage on the outlay. These plans | 
were completed some months since, and the 
public attention has been directed to them; but | 
considerable apathy, I am sorry to say, has been | 
shown with regard to them. The builders have, 
to use a familiar expression, ‘fought shy of | 
them,’ expressing the utmost readiness and | 
alacrity to erect them if the corporation would | 
build them and become landlords, but respect- 
fully declining to incur the risk of doing so | 
themselves. But it seems, from the bill intro- | 
duced into the House of Commons, that where | 
private enterprise falters, hesitates, or declines, 
the local authorities are to so act in the matter, 
and when necessary, to be assisted by a loan. | 
This the corporation of Liverpool would not. 
want; but if the intended bill compels them to| 
act in the matter, or they should do so of their 
own accord, I have no hesitation whatever in | 
saying, after a careful examination of the plans, | 
a calculation of the cost of erecting them, and | 
of the income to be derived from the houses | 
when erected, that a most ample remuneration | 
would acerue for the capital expended. The 
plans are now being revised, and still farther 
improvements are being made in their arran 
ments and construction, and will shortly, I 
believe, be again brought before the public 
notice.” 








DUST AND ASHES. 


Tae Works Committee of the Vestry of St. 
Pancras have received tenders for the removal 
of the dust from the houses in the parish for 
the year ensuing, the lowest of which amounted 
to 1,7701., to be paid by the vestry to the con- 
tractor. The amount of the last contract was 
1,0501., paid by the contractor to the vestry, 
making a difference in the terms of 2,8201. The 
lowest tender for the removal of road sweepings 
and gully soil when swept to the sides of the 
streets was 6,1501.; the amount of the last con- 
tract 4,0551.; being an increase of 2,0951. The 
committee thereupon determined to re-advertise 
for tenders, when the lowest of those sent in for 
the removal of the dust was 1,2701., and for the 
removal of road-sweepings 5,6151., which were 
accepted, 


=— 
On the receipt of the first of the above. 

tenders, Mr. W. B. Scott, the chief surveyor tp 

the vestry, was requested to report to the Vestry 

upon the advisability of the vestry un i 

the removal of the dust and road Sweepings, 

in his report he states,— 


“The quantity of dust and refuse removed from the 
houses in the parish amounts te from 23,900 to 25,000 loads 
oy! annum, each load being about equal to lic’ 

his dust is all screened, and picked over by hand, and 
ee into breeze, ashes, _ core, ras | soft core, 

he ‘breeze’ is Fe of finer particles of 
and is used in brick ing for tempering and mixi = 
the clay. The ashes, which from many districts contain 
large quantities of aang are used for burning the bricks, 
Hard core (otherwise dust-yard pickings) is used for the 
formation of roads. Soft core is composed of vegetable 
and other perishable refuse, and is burnt where the dust. 
yards are in open situations, and barged awa: into the 
country where the yards are in inhabited looalisien, ant 
are on the banks of a canal. About a half-chaldron of 
breeze and ashes is required for 1,000 bricks, so 
the oupply from St. Pancras is sufficient for the manufac. 
ture of fifty millions of bricks. The price of breeze thig 
time last year was from &s. to 10s. ya chaldron. It ig 
now 3s. to 4s. per chaldron, and wili probably be lower, 
A deprecietion of 48. per chaldron will represent a differ. 
ence of money value in the dust of the parish of from 
4,000/. to 5,000. The value of the hard core does not 
fluctuate much, and is not worth more in the dust-yard 
than about Is. per load. The cost of barging away the 
soft core is about 2s, per load. 

To enter upon the removal of dust, the vestry would 
require 32 carts for the average work, and to be rovided 
for the heavy 40 carts. These carts would cost about 252, 
each, equal to 1,0201. ; for these, horses and drivers could 








he obtained ae uired. A large wharf would be neces. 


| Sary with a staff of foremen and clerks, and then nothing 


Ar the last meeting, Mr. T. J. Kilpin, president | more would be required but purchasers for the manufac. 


tured article. The vestry, instead of being able to dis 


| of the breeze, would be unable to get rid of it at I 


estimate the cost of collecting the dust would be about 
6,000/. a year, without reckoning the cost of wharf or land, 
I am decidedly of opinion that it would not be advisable 
for the vestry to entertain the idea of dusting the parish, 


| Profit is made by combining the business with that of 


slopping, and both with that of brickmaking, and in most 
cases with that of speculative building also. If carried 
out by the vestry, the work would probably be done more 
to the satisfaction of the inhabitants, bui it is entirely a 
matter of expense. The ever-increasing population of the 
metropolis produces an amount of the material much 
reater than the increased demand. Nothing could have 
Rae up the price of breeze at the height of late years, but 
the enormous public works that have been carried out,” 


Upon this report of Mr. Scott, the Works 
Committee resolved not to go into the business 
of dust contractor. 

The Works Committee of St. Pancras has 
accepted the tender of Mr. Culverhouse for the 
supply of road materials :— 


Per yard, 
RIG MIE. sccconsatanseicmeinaiesiineens £0 64 
SERRE TE 0210 
ee cle ee a 0211 
Dust-yard pickions detulgepannanebanbienens 026 
Clean rough gravel............:scccccssees 0 6 6 

The tender of Mr. Crofts was accepted for,— 

Hand-picked flints ......ccccccccscesccseee £0 11 10 
Fete IA sisnnbiasnasinnadiniet wiidadbeaanins 084 








THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF ART. 


THE annual meeting of subscribers and friends 
to this school has been held in the Rotunda of the 
local society of arts. Lord Dartmouth, the presi- 
dent for the year, took the chair. The reportstated 
that, notwithstanding the financial disasters and 
stagnant trade of the past year, the number of 
students has been 1,007, showing a decrease of 
only two from the numbers registered on the 
books for the preceding year. The amount of 
school fees has been 7791. 9s. 6d., showing an 
increase of 331. 10s. 6d. over the receipts of last 
year from the same source. At the National 
Competition of Art Schools held at South 
Kensington in May last, under regulations of 
the new minute of Council, one gold medal out 
of ten awarded, one silver medal out of twenty, 
and two bronze medals out of fifty-one, were 
taken by students of the Birmingham school 
The number of competing schools was above 
ninety. In addition to these, twenty-two prizes 
of books were awarded, and also fourteen prizes 
at the local examination in March last. Special 
prizes had been offered for the best designs in 
several departments, and the results had been 
very satisfactory. At the meeting the following 
list of the number of manufacturers, with the 
number who were subscribing to the school, was 
given by Mr. Aitken :— 


In Birmingham. Subseribers. 
Brassfounders ...............c0000+ 200 ... 1 
Electro-plate and plated ware 54 ... 2 
Jewellers and gilt toys ......... «= «8 
SIONS sessicabiniuinecichipibidannins 216 3 
Fan pete apnicebetaiapsih Nubian 30 $ 

apier maché and japanners... 52 

Die-sinkers ,......... fe isaceleees eS aw @ 
TOU  nsssincsditinanatindicie ME <n: 2 

He said he hoped that manufacturers would show 


their appreciation of ornamental art, as applied 
to industry, by subscribing more liberally to the 
school than they had hitherto done. 
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“FAIR PLAY FOR THE LAW COURTS.” 


Sir,—In your paper of last Saturday, the 2nd 
instant, you have inserted a letter headed “ Fair 
Play for the Law Courts’ Competition,” and 
signed “A Member of the Solicitors’ Com- 
mittee,” animadverting upon Mr. Field, the 
secretary to the Courts of Justice Commission. 

The Solicitors’ Committee, of whom the writer 
of that letter therein alleges that he is one, is a 
committee of members of the Courts of Justice 
Commission, and consists of Mr. Hume, Mr. 
Cookson, Mr. John Young, and myself. 

I am expressly authorised by my three col- 
leagues to deny, and for myself I deny, that we, 
or any of us, wrote that letter, or had any know- 
ledge of it, before we saw it in your journal. 

Mr. Field, the excellent secretary of the Com- 
mission, needs no defence by us, and we, there- 
fore, confine ourselves to pointing out the impo- 
sition practised upon you and your readers by 
the writer of the letter. 

Atrrep Bert, 
Chairman of the Solicitors’ Committee. 





Sir,—My letter in your last number has caused 
a little hubbub, so I am told, and the architec- 
tural clerk’s unhappy looks testify that my refer- 
ence to Dr. Percy’s private letter has opened his 
eyes to the painful results of allowing one’s feel- 
ings to get too much control over one’s tongue. 
The secretary’s face is more inscratable, but 
there is a hubbub, whatever his looks may say ; 
and that being the case, my object, I consider, 
has been gained; for it may be presumed that 
“hubbub” means inquiry, and inquiry in this 
case is certain to result in “fair play.” Never 
mind how I got my information: the doors of 
the Commission stand hospitably open, and I got 
it, and sent it you, and the facts it contains 
are still facts, though it happens that you dubbed 
me wrongly 

A MEMBER oF THE Soricitors’ ComMITTEE. 

*,* We misunderstood a postscript of our cor- 

respondent, and applied a wrong signature. 








VANDALISM AT TENBY. 


Mr. Epwarp Roserts writes as follows :—In 
your last number, under this heading, it was 


tribute to the health of the surrounding inha- 
bitants. Seeing, then, that these gloomy plan- 
tations are but the most miserable apologies for 
rusticity, would it not be better to adopt some 
other mode of laying them out more consistent 
with “in town” conditions? In the squares of 
the dullest Continental town there is always 
some life stirring about the central statue or 
fountain, and the very open airiness of the place 
is infinitely more cheerful than abortive attempts 
to convert similar localities into sylvan woods. 
I believe the right garniture of large intramural 
spaces to be fountains, statues, flower-beds, 
gravel walks, and a very moderate plotting of 
tree-shrubs, large wood being, in my opinion, 
altogether out of place. 

With regard to Trafalgar-square, I would only 
suggest that the present water-jets should be re- 
moved, the basins filled with earth and set with 
flowers; that the entire expanse of sloppy and 
dusty asphalte should be taken up, and the area 
paved with dark slate or black marble, to be 
carried in a bay round the column and its ad- 
juncts, bounded by a dwarf wall, and converted 
into a reservoir for clear water, which would 
reflect gallery, colamn, and lions with magnifi- 
cent effect. 

We require colour and water to enliven this 
dull city. W. Cave Tuomas. 








IRON MONUMENTS. 


An “Old Founder” writes,—If any more large 
lions, or other savage beasts of colossal stature, 
should be required by the public, I think I can 


ton for casting them. 
There is no more practical difficulty, the 


any number of lions, griffins, sphinxes, &., &c., 
up to 10 tons each, for 501. per ton; and I will 
engage that after six months’ exposure to a 
London atmosphere my cast-iron beasts or 
monsters shall look as well and rather better 
than the bronze ones. 

Bronze is very nice for a chimney-piece orna- 
ment, when you can preserve the rich colour of 


BUILDERS’ TROUBLES.~ 


Str,—A short time since an advertisement appeared in 
two papers (at least), one a local, the other yours, requir- 
ing tenders for the erection of a house at Fairfield, and 
stating that the plans and specifications might be ex. 
amined at the office of the architect, Mr. J. B. Newton; 
and I, fully intending to join in the competition, sent two 
persons there (one from my residence, Margate), on pur- 
pose to examine the plans, &c., when they were directed 
to the surveyor’s office (after having been requested to 
copy a piece of | wed on which the particulars were 
stated, the first of which was that quantities would be 
ready in a few days, and would be forwarded to the 
builders free of charge). On getting there they could not 
see the plans for about four hours after, as they were out 
somewhere. However, after seeing them, they obtained 
& promise at this office that the quantities would be sent 
home all right. 

To my — a week ago, I saw the amonnts of the 
tenders in the Builder, without having heard one word 
about the matter previously. I, therefore, wrote at once 
to the architect, who answers me that, since the adver- 
tisement, it was found desirable to have a select competi 
tion, and that he could not find any promise had been 
made to me of having the quantities, although I had it in 
the particulars, Can I obtain any compensation for my 
trouble ? Ricuarp Paramor. 








WHERE IS THE SANITARY INSPECTOR 
FOR ST. PANCRAS ? 


S1r,—The Builder being the promoter both of the 
sanitary and moral condition of the public, may I trespass 
on you to expose the undermentioned abuse, which is per- 
mitted under the very nose of the police and parish 
officials ? 

In a quiet street in St. Pancras, bounded on one side by 
the vestry-hall and by the police-station on the other, 
it is the practice nearly every evening for a number of 
horses (halfa dozen at atime), filthy carts, and men, 
belonging to a contractor in an adjoining street, to halt 
on their return home from their daily labour, and in front 


| of the windows of the houses, both men and horses 
indicate a much less costly mode of obtaining | dal 
them than paying Baron Marochetti 4001. per | 


commit a most disgusting nuisance, to the great scan 

of the inhabitants. The result in another respect is 
abominable. But few of the houses lately have been 
free from fever. The inhabitants have sent a written re- 
quest to the contractor to stop it; one of the parish sur- 





models being supplied, in casting a lion than a| 
column or a girder, perhaps less than in an 
engine cylinder, and I shall be very glad to supply | 





the metal, which is its great charm ; but I ap- 





stated, as a fear, that destruction awaited the 
ancient town gates. I am happy in being able} 
to say that the Mayor of Tenby and others are) 
alive to the necessity of preserving them, if pos- | 
sible. The subject was brought before the 


British Archeological Association by Sir Gardner | while the iron is hot, it takes a fine rich tone of | George E. Street, architect. 
colour, and will resist oxydation very much better | 
than any bronze exposed to the open air that I| 


Wilkinson, and some correspondence ensued | 
which resulted in an assurance that certainly 
one, if not both, of the doomed gates will be 
retained. I may add, that this appears to be 
entirely due to the exertions of Sir Gardner and 
the Association, aided by some local savans. 








BUILDERS AND ARCHITECTS. 


Mr. Nisbet, secretary to the Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, Edinburgh branch, writes as follows :— 
“Tam desired to inform you, that the directors 
having sent a deputation to Messrs. Peddie & 
Kinnear with reference to the conditions pro- 
posed to parties estimating for St. Cuthbert’s 
New Poor-house, the deputation have to day 
had a meeting with these gentlemen, when they 
agreed that the offers should be according to plans, 
specification, and schedules of measurement. 
In the event of a strike, additional time is to be 
allowed ; and Mr. George Young, advocate, is 
named referee in the event of disputes.” The 
tender is to be marked—“ To the extent of the 
schedule of measurement.” 








SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE 
SQUARES OF LONDON. 


No localities add more to the melancholy 
aspect of the metropolis than its squares and 
public places. Who would be at all surprised to 
8ee tombstones in any of the railed plantations 


east or west of Tottenham-court-road? Can | ¥#8es 


any one promenade in these dingy sooty shrub- 
beries, overlooked by drawing-rooms and nurse- 
ries, with either complacency or advantage ? 
Nor am I sure that the large trees in straggling 
and straggling upwards towards the light con- 





whether it is not utter folly to put this costly | 
material in situations where it so rapidly loses | 
its colour and oxidises to a very considerable | 
extent. 


! 
al to any of the open-air statues in London | ; 
ss rl a |committee have determined not to open the 


veyors bas been asked to interfere; the cartmen have 
been continually desired to move on; but all to no purpose* 
Though decency forbids, still they come. To the Builder, 
therefore, they appeal to bring public opinion to bear on 
the authorities, to preserve the public health and morals, 
aud induce the contractor to keep his nuisances to his 
own stableyard, An InuaBITANT. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Ashford. — The new church has been just 
finished, at a cost of 3,8001. The church is to be 
a free one, and the sittings unappropriated. The 


church until the whole of a remaining debt of 
2001. is paid. 
Eastbourne.—St. Saviour’s Church has been 


If cast iron be well soaked with linseed oil | consecrated. It is built from designs by Mr. 


have ever seen. 

Sir Edwin Landseer is fully entitled to every 
shilling of his money for his magnificent models, 
but 11,0007. for casting them is—well, never 
mind what ! 








“STARVATION WAGES.” “WHO FIRST | 


TO BLAME.” 


Stzr,—Very painful accouuts have for some time ap- 

ared of starvation wages, even for excessive labour, at | 
Dechnsl-greca. Let us inquire whether the “ outer” | 
world may not have had for a or time something to | 
charge itself with ; and what might be the antidote. No 
aphorism of Napoleon I. was perhaps better than—‘“‘ Im- 
possible’ is the word of fools.” __ ? 

A daily paper (I am not certain which) stated, from 
some correspondent, years ago, that there were two 
parties mainly answerable for this,—First, the “ public,” 
who have a craving—I hope more thoughtless than 
unprincipled—for cheapness, the actual effect of three- 
parts starving the workers; second, the ‘“‘ vendors,” 
who seem too often quiet acquiescers in the compact. 
Once, and once only, have I known a very leading subur- 
ban draper both remonstrating with (of course very 
politely) and informing some ladies who had murmured at 
a trifling rise in price in some article, by telling them the 
simple; truth,—that the makers there were ‘just begin- 
ning to live,” after long starving, through the small 
advance they objected to. — ; 

Surely this should be satisfactory, as I hope it was then, 
to all right-thinking persons. How far making and — 
fewer things at a higher price would answer the purpose 
cannot say; but would it not be better for all to be will- 
ing to pay more, even if they retrenched in some other 
point, that the labourer might have his due? Little need 
to exaggerate the pictare; but I doubt not that the miser- 
able “‘ Song of the Shirt” is far from unparalleled in other 
branches of work. ; ; 

If even some “ houses” were to charge higher prices, 
and insist on knowing (with power of proof) that * living 
> were paid at the ‘fountain-head,” I can but 
think that the conscientious public would rally round 
them. Nor need we, I think, doubt that even royalty 
might interest itself in the matter, after her Majesty's 
remonstrance with railway evils or shortcomings. 

If these humble observations should lead to useful 





thought on the subject, I should be thankful to = 
dence, . 


The materials 
employed are red brick, with Bath stonedressings. 
The style isGeometrical. The church consists of a 
nave, chancel, andside aisles, with organ-chamber, 
vestry, and west porch. The nave is 90 ft. long 
and 35 ft. wide. There are six bays, the last of 
which, as it joins the chancel, is placed diago- 
nally, so as to form with the chancel-arch an 
apse. The nave is lighted by a clearstory, the 
windows of which are 10 ft. high by 5 ft. wide. 
The basement of these windows is about 25 ft. 
high, and is supported upon arches and stone 
pillars. The ridge-tile of the nave is at a height 
of 70 ft.; but the interior roof is boarded upon 
principals, which form an arch, the apex of 
which is 10 ft. below this. Tie-rods of iron are 
inserted, and bind the whole together. The 
chancel is 28 ft. deep, and terminates in an apse, 
It is lighted by four windows, 14 ft. high by 7 ft. 

wide, of which the base is 15 ft. from the ground. 
The roof is groined in brick, with stone ribs, 
these latter springing from shafts of Devonshire 
marble. The lower parts of the walls are left for 
future decoration. The floor of the chancel is 
laid with Godwin’s encaustic tiles, relieved with 
white marble and Warwick stone. The glazing 
throughout is in three tints of green cathedral 
glass, and arranged in squares of different sizes. 
In the windows of the south aisle and nave apse, 
Powell’s stamped quarries are introduced ; these 
are marked with Mr. Street's patterns. The 
glass is very thick, giving a cool silvery effect. 
The side-aisles are narrow, and are covered 
with a Jean-to roof. The windows are pro- 

portionally small, and are of two lights. The 

building is without the tower and spire, which 

are intended to rise from the west end of the 

north aisle. The slates on the roof are im 

three colours, and arranged in diamonds. The 

walls throughout are 3 ft. thick, with a hollow 

space of 4 in., and are bound together with iron 

clamps. The work has been carried out by Mr. 

Peerless, builder. The stonemasons work has 
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been completed under the superintendence of 
Mr. Patchett, foreman to Messrs. Parsons, of 
Eastbourne and Lewes. The sole cost of the 
building, about 8,0001., is borne by Mr. George 
Whelpton, who, we understand, intends also to 
endow it, and wholly or in part to build a 
parsonage house. 

Wombwell.—A meeting of the ratepayers of 
Wombwell has been held for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the formation of a 





being to the street will be the principal front. 
There will be a tower at the entrance corner 
towards Micklegate, containing one of the stair- 
cases to the galleries. The tower is to the top 
of the parapet 54 ft., and to the top of the pin- 
nacles 61 ft. It will be covered with a high- 
pitched roof uf ornamental slating, having iron 
cresting on the ridge. At the opposite end of 
the front will be two gables, the one being the 
school, and the smaller one the transept of the 





cemetery forthe township. The meeting decided 
that the Burial Board should be instracted to 
expend 3,5001. in the buildings and site. A piece 
of ground containing about six acres, belonging 
to the representatives of the late Mr. Joseph 
Eastwood, was selected. The cost of the site was 
stated to be about 1,2001. Three acres of land 
are proposed to be laid out at present, half of 
which is to be consecrated, and the other half 


church. ‘The former will have a porch in the 
centre, with a two-light window upon each side. 
Above will be a three-light window, having 
trefoil heads, with asingle trefoil-headed window 
upon each side, while above this will be an orna- 
mental circular window. The transepts will 
have a four-light trefoil-headed window in the 
bottom part, with a three-light traceried window 
to light the gallery. The aisle windows will be 











appropriated to interments by the Dissenting | 
portion of the inhabitants. Mr. Dobbs, of | 
Rotherham, was appointed architect of the works. | 
Newbottle—The church here has been re-| 
opened for divine service, after having under- 
gone a restoration, rendered necessary partly by | 
the lapse of time and partly by alterations made | 
in the original structure. The chancel has now 
been restored, certain windows having been) 
replaced by others, and various other alterations | 
effected. In the course of the repairs of the’ 
chancel a sedilia, long walled up, was brought to 
light, as well as a Gothic window. The roof of 


in two tiers, divided by a moulded string. The 
lower tier will have two-light tracery windows, 
and the upper tier narrow three-light trefoil- 
headed windows. The clearstory will be lighted 
by four circular windows. The end elevation 
will consist of three deeply-moulded door- 
ways. The one doorway is in the tower. 


Above the doorway, at the opposite side, there | 


will be an ornamental rose window lighting the 
upper part of the gallery stairs, which will be 
covered in with a high-pitched roof. Upon each 


side of the central doorway, which will be wider | 


than the others, there will be a;single-light trefoil- 


a 





TeLEGraPuic.—The reduction in the tariff for 
messages sent by the Atlantic cable from 
minimum of 101. to 51. will take place on or about 
the 15th of this month, and, as on the former 
occasion, official notification will be made only g 
day or so before the change. 


Tue Eciirse or THE Sun.—The eclipse took 
place on Wednesday morning at the time cal. 
culated on, but the condition of the weather was 
such that few facts of any value were obtained 
thongh elaborate preparations had been made in 
several quarters. A poetical correspondent got 
a fancy out of the appearance that was pre. 
sented in the sky, and stated it thus:—“ The 
clouds rushing past the sun give to it the 
appearance of a poor persecuted victim, striving 
to escape from the incubus that has fastened 
on it, and which, vampire-like, seems to be suck. 
ing away its life.” Those who watched the 
eclipse will recognise at once the force of the 
“ conceit.” 


INCREASED Footway IN FRontT oF THE Mansion 
Hovuset.—The railings in front of the Mansion 
House have been removed, and the space flagged, 
Although only about a yard in width is thug 
added to the footway, the whole length of the 
Mansion House front, the gain to the public ig 
immense, as the traffic in this part of the City of 
London is very crowded. We noted a piece of 
| bungling management on the part of those who 
| bad charge of the work. The paviors were busy 





headed window, and above the doora three-light finishing their work just at the moment the 


the chancel, and the church generally, has been 
opened up, and the old pews, which were in a 
dilapidated and discreditable condition have 
been replaced by open seats. A new organ, 
built by Mr. Bevington, of London, has been 
added, and the comfort of the building has been 
provided for by Rimington’s heating apparatus. 
The churchwardens and other promoters of the 
restoration did not think it necessary to engage 
the services of a professional architect, but they 
were subsequently glad to avail themselves of 
the assistance and advice of Mr. Hannaford, 
who was then engaged in superintending the 
improvements at King’s Sutton Church. Messrs. 
Franklin & Son, of Deddington, were the builders, 
who also executed the carvings on the wooden 
screen. The cost of restoring the chancel has 
been mainly defrayed by Mr. W. C. Cartwright 
and Mr. T. L. M. Cartwright. The amount ex- 
pended on that portion of the building is about | 
2001. The expense of the remaining repairs is | 
about 6001. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


York.—The foundation-stone of a Baptist 


church has been laid here, in Priory-street, | 
It is to accommodate 700 persons. | 
The building will stand with its side to Priory- | 
The | 


Micklegate. 


street. The style is the Early Decorated. 
pian consists of a nave and aisles, with transepts. 
The extreme length of the nave will be 78 ft. ; 
the width 24 ft. 6 in.; height to the eaves above 
the clearstory, 32 ft. 6 in., and to the collar- 
beam of roof (where it is ceiled), 44 ft. 6 in. 
The extreme width will be 44 ft. between the 
aisle walls, and 49 ft. 6 in. across the transepts. 
The arcade below the clearstory will be of brick, 
with plaster mouldings, and supported upon cast- 
iron columns, with foliated capitals. A gallery 
will be erected over the aisles and across the 
ends over the vestibules. At the opposite end 
an arched recess will be provided for the organ 
and choir. The front of the galleries will be in 
pitch pine, with Quebec pine panels in the lower 
pert, and ornamental ironwork in the upper 
part, the framing being relieved with ornamental 
chamfering. The iron columns supporting the 
arcade will divide the gallery front into bays, as 
they are seen the entire height. The organ- 
gallery front will be in ornamental woodwork 
entirely. A platform will be provided instead of 
a pulpit, below the floor of which will be the 
baptistery, made in Ransome’s patent concrete 
stone. The steps from the baptistery will lead 
direct into the vestries. The seats will be all 
open benches, with ornamental ends. Behind 
the church, with its end to the street, will be a 
lecture-room, 40 ft. by 21 ft.; minister’s vestry, 
lebby, and staircase to school-room, which will 
be 45 ft. by 25 ft. The timberwork of the roof 
of both church and schools will be exposed to 
view. The roof of the church will have curved 
ribs below the collar-beam, and terminating upon 
ornamental stone corbels in the spandrel of the 
arcade. The exterior will be faced with stone, the 
dressings will be in Whitby stone, and the wall- 
ing of Bradford sets, in thin beds. The side 


| 


traceried window. The architect is Mr. W. 
Peachey, of Darlington. The contractors for 
the several works are, for the brick and stone 
work, Messrs. C. Bowman & Co.; plastering, Mr. 
M. Croft; slating, Mr. T. F. Wood; carpenter 
and joiner’s work, Mr. W. Bellerby ; plumbing, 
gasfitting, and glazing, Mr. J. Dickinson; paint- 
ing, Mr. Poulter; smith and ironfounder’s work, 


Mr. Bousfield; and warming, Messrs. J. Long- | 


bottom & Co. The cost, including everything 
but school fittings, will be 3,538/.; and the total 
cost, including the land, will be about 5,0001. 
Of this 1,001. have been contributed by Mr. G. 
E. Foster, of Cambridge, and 2,000]. more by 
other friends, leaving a debt of about 2,0001. 





Pooks Receiver. 


VARIORUM. 


Prince of Wales and a large company were 
|arriving at the Mansion House, to attend the 
| meeting of the National Lifeboat Association, on 
|the 28th ult. A little extra effort might have 


_ avoided the unseemly scene. 





Tue Royat Potytrecunic Instirvrion.—The 
ordinary general meeting of the proprietors of 
the Royal Polytechnic was held on Satarday 
afternoon last, at the Institution. The Rev. J.B, 
Owen, chairman of the Board of Directors, 
presided. It appeared from the report that 
the receipts had been greater than in the 
|corresponding half of last year, and although 
a large sum had been expended in repairs and 
improvements, there remained a handsome 
balance for dividend. The number of visitors to 
the Institution during the half-year exceeded 
111,0001. The directors recommended the pay- 
ment of a dividend at the rate of 4 per cent. for 
the half-year, making the dividend for the year 
7 per cent. A vote of thanks was passed to 





Tuer publication of the second volume of Mr. 


Fergusson’s “History of Architecture in all | 
(Murray, Albemarle-street) com- | 


Countries” 
pletes the work, the “ History of Modern Archi- 


tecture” already issued forming the third volume. | 


We shall early give it that fall review to which 
its importance and value entitle it. Compared 
with the “ Hand-book,” the volume now before us 
may be called a new work, the greater part of 
the matter and half the illustrations (which are 
above 650 in number) being entirely fresh. 
The-April number of the Art Journal will 
contain the first part of the Illustrated Cata- 
logue of the Paris Exhibition. It will include 
100 engravings, illustrating works of Froment 
Meurice, Hunt & Roskell, Sy & Wagner (Berlin), 
Elkington, Harry Emanuel, Weise, Benson, 
Rudolphi, Odiot, Christofle (jewellers and gold- 
smiths, of Paris or London), Copeland, Minton, 
the Imperial and Royal mannufactories of Dresden, 
and Berlin (porcelain), Durenne (cast-iron), 
Brecheaux (fans), Servant, Charpentier (bronzes), 
Jackson & Graham, Gillows, Trollope (furniture), 
Dobson (glass), and others. 











dliscellanea, 


CuimNEY-pots IN Gates. — A correspondent 
suggests that chimney-pots might be screwed 
on to metallic collars secured into the brick- 
work, as the potter could easily form the worm- 
ing; and a few turns on the collar would per- 
manently fix the pot. 





Exuipition oF Historica Portraits 1N 
Panis.—The Pompeian house built for Prince 
Napoleon, in the Avenue Montaigne, has passed 
into the hands of M. Arséne Houssaye, the well- 
known editor of the Artiste, who is now engaged 
in preparing an exhibition of portraits. It is 
said that the project has been well received, and 
that the collection is likely to be a highly inter- 
esting one, including many fine and curious 





works, especially of the revolutionary period. __ 


Professor Pepper for the attention he continued 
| to give to the interests of the Institution. 


Work iN THE Parts Exuipition.—'The earth. 
works of the Paris Exhibition, including all the 
cutting and filling in the park, have amounted 
\to upwards of half a million cubic yards, 
according to Engineering. The ironwork of the 

building amounts to 13,200 tons, of which nearly 
10,000 tons are in the great machinery gallery. 
| The prices of the wrought-iron work have been, 
|for the great gallery, 231. per ton, with the 
exception of the sash irons, which were 31l. 
|The corrugated plates were 281. 10s. per ton, 
| fitted. For the inner galleries the price of the 
cast-iron work, in columns, arches, consoles, &., 
was 131, 5s. per ton. The Coignet béton has cost 
11. 12s. per cubic metre, or about 24s. per cubic 
yard. The windows of the machinery gallery 
present a surface of no less than 53,700 square 
yards, and the other galleries have nearly 25,000 
square yards of glass, 


Stave or Sir Cuartes Barry.—The accounts 
have been closed, and stand thus. The expendi- 
ture has been,— 


£ 5. 4, 
By amount of bills paid, 1861—1867, viz. :— 
Mr. J. H. Foley, for the statue, and for erect- 
RRR ti eta Ra 2 eth RE 908 15 0 
Mr. W. Field, for the marble plinth, carving 
the background, and sundry extra works...... 169 10 0 
Mr. J. G. Crace, for gilding and emblazoning 
the architectural details of the arch, &c., 
adjoining the statue ..............cccccecsesueeseeees 45 9 0 
Mr. J. Mabey, for two small plaster models of 
the statue and the adjoining portion of the 
pbuilding eaiiacesthioncassoespenienctdiemevaaeahoeaiaiens 2910 
rinting, writing, advertisin stage, and 
sundry small F) = tiahene aeha : selene 4412 0 
£1,198 7 0 
It was met thus,— 
1861—1867, £ 6.4. 
To amount of subscriptions.........0+...0seeseerees 1,030 0 0 


», additional subscription from Mr. J. Lewis 0 
Wolfe, being the balance of the account... 168 7 


———ae 
£1,198 7 
Mr. Wolfe had previously subscribed 200%. The 


next largest subscribers were Messrs. Lucas, 
who gave 1001, 
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CouNTENANCED BY SMOKE.—The last scientific 
toy we hear of from America is in the shape of 
some cigar-holders made of paper and quill, each 
showing a blank medallion, on which, however, 
a photograph is developed in a few moments 
when the holder is used for its intended purpose. 
It appears from experiment that the ammonia of 
the smoke is the developing agent, but the exact 
nature of the action has not yet been explained. 


Tue Sanitary Conpition oy Liverroot.—In 
the Commons Mr, Samuelson recently asked the 
Home Secretary whether he would lay upon the 
table the report of Mr. Taylor on the sanitary 
state of certain parts of Liverpool, and on the 
condition of the dwellings of the poor in that 
town; and whether he had received from the 
local authorities any satisfactory assurance that 
the recommendations of Mr. Taylor would be 
promptly carried into effect. Mr. Walpole, in 
reply, said that the report was a very long and 
valuable one, and had only recently been de- 
livered at the Home Office. He would go through 
it without delay, and would then state whether 
the report and the other papers on the subject 
could be laid on the table of the House. 


DUNFERMLINE: THE Patace Ruins. — Lord 
Provost Whitelaw has issued a notice to the 
inhabitants of Dunfermline, in which he says :— 
“As some misunderstanding exists as to the 
virtue of the decision of the House of Lords in 
this case, recently delivered, and as some ill- 


BUNHILL-PIELDS BURIAL-GROUND.—The question | Works or ArT From Rom E.— Lately-published 
of this last resting-place of four acres being given | Statistics of commerce in art inform us that, in 
up to bricks and mortar at the end of the yearis| the vear 1866, the modern paintings exported 
one now exciting the attention of the religious from Rome represented the value of 138,841 
world, as also of the corporation of the City, which |scudi; modern sculptures, 311,387 scudi; an- 
public body are most desirous that it should be | cient pictures, 7,305 scudi; and antique sculp- 
preserved, but they cannot come to terms with | tures, 11,967 scudi; the total amount of such 
the reversionees, the Ecclesiastical Commission. | exports being 2,523,594 francs,—considerably 
It behoves Churchmen as well as Dissenters to | above that reported for the preceding year. 
co-operate immediately in the carrying out to a| : 
good result of some plan for the preservation of _PuBiic Heartn Act.—This Act (11 and 12 
Bunbill-fields. | Vict., c. 63), gives full compensation “to all 

ersons sust: gan ag 

Tae ARTISANS’ AND LasourErs’ DWELLING ni reise ara foment by —- — 


Bitt.—The Metropolitan Board of Works have | was held by the Court of Common Pleas, in the 
referred this Bill for consideration to their works | case of Hall v. The Mayor and Corporation of 


and general purposes committee. The chairman 
at a recent meeting remarked that there could 
be no doubt that the principle was correct, that 
when a house become a source of annoyance or 
danger to the persons living in its neighbour- 
hood, the owner or lessor should be compelled by 
law to permit its being taken down. A magi- 
strate might make the necessary order on just 
cause being shown by witmesses on oath. Mr. 
Saunders said he approved of the clause giving 
|the local authorities the power to open blind 
| allies, a course which was most necessary for the 
| health of many London quarters. He did not 





believe that the Bill would lead to any increase | 


| of taxation. 


| 
| DeatH or Nine Cnrinpren sy Fire. —A 


advised persons and boys have forced access into | shocking catastrophe has occurred at Accring- 
the palace grounds, the magistrates deem ittheir ton. Beneath an infant-school, where about 100 
duty to announce that, until the judgment of the | children attended, were varnishing and heald 
House of Lords is applied, the inhabitants have knitting works, with hot stoves and pipes, and 
no legal right to force access to the grounds.” only wooden staircase to the school. A fire 
In the same notice he says :—“ The magistrates broke out suddenly in the varnishing shop while 
are at present taking steps to obtain permission all the children were in the school, and the 
from the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Woods staircase immediately took fire, so that only a 
and Forests to open the grounds to the public, few of the children could with great difficulty be 
and also to make arrangements for the future got out. Ladders were procured, and scores of 
preservation and management of the grounds;'the little creatures were thus saved from a 
and until the jadgment is applied, the magistrates dreadful death. Indeed, it is wonderful that 
earnestly trust that no attempt will be made to only nine were destroyed, for the place burnt 
force an entrance to the grounds.” like tinder and was completely gutted. To 
have so many children collected in so dangerous 
a place as a varnishing shop was certainly wrong. 
A verdict of accidental death has been given. 


Gas.—The Canterbury Gas Company have 
declared a dividend for the last half-year at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum.——The Tun- 
bridge Gas Company have declared a dividend) Cuurcn ConsrcrationN.—The case of Parker 
of 7} per cent. for the past year, besides placing v. Leach was an appeal from a judgment of the 
2501. to their reserved fund, and havinga balance Chancery Court at York, to the Judicial Com- 
of 1831. over. 
Company have declared a dividend at the rate of “ perturbation of a seat” in the parish church 
of 10 per cent. on their old shares, and 8 per of Waddington, in the diocese of Ripon and pro- 





cent. on their new, for the last half-year.—— vinceof York. The question raised and decided 
The following resolution, moved by Colonel W.| was whether a parish church, after alterations 
Patten in the Commons, has been agreed to:—/ and part rebuilding, should be reconsecrated ? 


“ That it be an instruction to the Committee of The church in question was, in 1825, under the 
Selection that it has power to refer every gas | authority of a faculty, rebuilt in some of its parts, 
and water bill of the present session, excepting and had new buildings introduced into it by way 
those relating to the metropolis, against which a | of repair, but an important portion of the original 
petition endorsed for hearing before the referees consecrated structure remained untouched. The 
has been presented, to the Court of Referees in- Judicial Committee held the church never ceased 
stead of to a committee of the House, with power | to be a parish church, and required no re- 
to the referees to inquire into the whole subject- consecration after the above alterations. It was 


matter of the bill, and to report thereon to the! stated, also, that there was no authority for the | 
| doctrine that where the communion-table of a/ 


House.” The resolution was agreed to. 


Tue Huvtron Viapuct.—The North-Eastern | 


Company have made great progress with the’ 


works for the reconstruction of this large struc- 
ture, which carries the main line to Scarborough 
across the Derwent in an oblique direction, and 
at a height sufficient to avoid interference with | 
the Malton navigation. The new viaduct will be 
much shorter than the old wooden one, but will 
still consist of four openings of about 90 ft. 
each, the new viaduct being one half of the 
width of the present bridge higher up the river. 
One coffer-dam has been formed on the East 
Riding side, and two'others on the North Riding 
side, all in the lecustrine and river deposits. 
These have been carried down some 16 ft. 
throngh layers of gravel, sand, clay, and peat. 
The bottoms of these coffer-dams have been 
“piled” with old iron rails, and among these a 
bed of concrete has been thrown, upon which 
ihe piers for the superstructure are to be builé. 
Owing to the depth of water, however, the two 
piers in the river could not be formed in coffer- 
dams. In lieu thereof three piles of hollow cast- 
iron are driven down to the rock, and these piles 
are bolted together on cast-iron plates laid on 
the top, and then braced by iron bands in all 
directions. Upon the iron platforms thus formed 
the piers are to be built, none of the masonry 
(except in flood) being in the water. The piers 
will be of stone and brick, and the permanent 
way will rest on sixteen huge girders of riveted 


parish church has been taken down and replaced 
by a new one, it requires reconsecration, for the 
| communion-table of a Protestant church is not 
‘analogous to the altar in a Roman Catholic 
| church. 


Bristol, that this extends only to damage which 
would give a right of action if the works causing 
| it were carried out withoat the authority of the 
| Statute. 


PLAN OF THE City or Worcester. — Tho 
Streets, Water, and Sewerage Committee have 
}agreed to recommend for acceptance by the 
| town council the tender of Mr. H. Webb, sur- 
veyor, of Foregate-street, for a map of the city, 
on a scale of 40 ft. to an inch, at a cost of 6401, 
| The committee also ordered that there should be 
a constant supply of water to the city night and 

ay. The new waterworks were reported as 
being in a satisfactory state of progress. 





CripPLEGATE. — Amongst the improvements 
lately made in the City, is the removal of four 
old houses in Well-street, Cripplegate, and the 
erection on the site of an extensive warehouse, 
having a frontage of 90 ft., and an average 
jdepth of 35 ft. The height from paving to 
coping is 62 ft. There are seven floors in all, 
with staircase and lift at each end of the building 
communicating with each floor, and arrange- 
ments for supply of water, so that the the building 
may be used for manufacturing purposes or 
| otherwise. Mr. W. Henshaw has carried out the 
| works, under the superintendence of Mr. George 
| Grayson, architect. 





PuHotTocrarHic Procress.—The well-known 
| ghost” process Professor Mack now proposes 
to apply to anatomical preparations in an ingeni- 
}ous way. Taking the skull, for instance, says 
| Galignant, he photographs it stereographically 
‘on the photograph of the auricular apparatus, 


| : : . : 
|so that the whole interior of the ear is seen 


The Cardiff Gas-light and Coke | mittee of the Privy Council, under a proceeding | through the temporal bone. It is easy to con- 


‘ceive the immense advantages that may be 
| derived from this system. Suppose it were 
|required to show photographically the exact 
position of the heart and its immediate con- 
nexions ina given posture of the person, that 
| part would then be photographed first from a 
|model and the whole body over it. The latter 
| would thus form a transparent outline showing 
‘the relative positions of the inner and outer 
‘parts. Might not the whole skeleton, too, be thus 
seen, clothed with its muscular and vascular 
‘systems? This would form a highly interesting 
sort of stereograph. 


Mr. Ruskin on “ Co-operation AND CoMPE- 
'giT10N.’—In a letter which has been printed 
Mr. Ruskin says on this subject :—“ All master- 
\ship is not alike in principle. There are just 
and unjust masterships; and while, on the one 
| hand, there can be no question but that co- 


' 
‘ 
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| operative partnership is better than unjust and 

Tue Late Mr. Jonn Puiturp, R.A.—The re- | tyravnous mastership, there is very great room 
mains of the late admirable artist, Mr. John | for doubt whether it be better than a just and 
Phillip, who died at” his house, Campden-hill, benignant mastership. At present you, every one 
Kensington, on the 27th ult., have been interred of you, speak and act as if there were only one 


in Kensal-green Cemetery. Many members of 
his profession and some few literary friends were 
present. Mr. Phillip was born at Aberdeen on 
the 2nd of May, 1817, and had thus at the time 
of his death nearly completed his fiftieth year. 
His parents were in humble circumstances. 
He began life about the age of twelve as 
a painter’s boy, and even in his boyhood 
his love for art showed itself strongly. Every 
hour of leisure he devoted to painting pictures. 
Mr. Pryce Gordon, an Aberdeen gentleman, was 
so much struck with some of these early efforts, 
that he bronght the talents of the boy painter, 
Phillip, under the notice of the late Lord Pan- 
mure, who immediately took him most heartily 
by the hand; and, with the view of doing him 
all the good in his power, sent him to study in 
London ander Mr. T. M. Joy. It was not, how- 
ever, till after a visit to Spain—where he went 
in search of health—in the year 1851, that 
Phillip found his true field as a painter. His 
last pictares were his best. The English School 








iron plates. 


has lost a great colourist. 


| alternative, namely, between a system in which 
profits shall be divided in due proportion among 
all; and the present one, in which the workman 
is paid the least wages he will tuke, under the 
pressure of competition in the labour market, 
Bat an intermediate method is conceivable,—a 
method which appears to me more prudent, and 
in its ultimate results more just than the co- 
operative one. An arrangement may be sup- 
posed,—and I have good hope also may one day 
be effected,—by which every subordinate shall 
be paid sufficient and regular wages, according 
to his rank, by which due provision shall be 
made out of the profits of the business for sick 
and superannnated workers, and by which the 
master, being held responsible, as a minor king 
or governor, for the conduct as well as the com- 
fort of all those under his rule, shall on that con- 
dition be permitted to retain to his own use the 
surplus profits of the business which the fact of 
his being its master may be assumed to prove 


' that he has organized by superior intellect and 
energy.” 
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EpinsurGH Co-operative Burtpinc Company. 
The quarterly meeting of the shareholders of this 
company has been held. From the report it 
appeared that a number of houses have been 
sold during the past quarter at Leith. Sixteen 
houses in course of erection at Maryfield are 
nearly completed, and will be fit for occupation 
at Whit Sunday. The building of other six 
houses and a shop is being proceeded with at the 
same place. Twelve of these houses have been 
sold during the quarter. Since last general 
meeting of the company, fourteen houses have 
been sold at Stockbridge, where an additional 
block has also been commenced. 


New Tite Works, Bursiem.—The encaustic 
tile manufacture has recently taken another step 
in advance in the Potteries. Three or four years 
ago Messrs. Boulton & Worthington, of Burslem, 
took out a patent for the manufacture of inlaid 
encaustic tiles from powdered clay subjected to 
@ great pressure. This patent was purchased by 
Messrs. Malkin & Co., who, in November last, 
commenced operations at works erected specially 
for the purpose at Newport, Burslem. The slip- 
house machinery is driven by w engine of 
twelve-horse power, and there are three kilns on 
which the slip is desiccated; after which it is 
ground to powder, and is then ready for the 
presses. Of these there are nine in all, some of 
which are used for making plain wall tiles and 
quarries, and others for ornamental tiles. The 
plain tiles are made in great numbers by means 
of unpatented presses. The stoves for drying 
the tiles are heated by steam pipes, and those 
set apart for the inlaid tiles are so arranged that 
the tiles are placed in on one side by the makers, 
and taken out on the other by the placers. From 


the produce of the first oven several pavements | 
have been prepared for the Paris Exhibition. | 


The designs at present produced are mostly | 
Gothic in style. | 

TuE SewacE QuestTion.—At a recent meeting | 
in Liverpool Lord Robert Montagu delivered an | 
address upon this question. His Lordship stated, | 
that fifteen years ago he himself tried the utiliza- | 
tion of sewage upon land, and so astonished | 
was he with the results, that he then determined | 
that if ever an opportunity offered he would do| 
all in his power to urge the general utilization | 
of sewage throughout the country. He spoke, | 
therefore, from experience. After alluding to | 
his well-known connexion with the Parlia- | 
mentary Committee and bills on the subject of | 
sewage, one of which, the Sewage Utilization | 
Act, was passed in 1865, he went on to show, | 
firstly, the absolute necessity of utilizing the | 
sewage of towns; secondly, the enormous gain | 
that might be expected to accrue from such a 
practice. After the address, Mr. J. F. Bateman, 
C.E., said the experiments made showed that 
where sewage had been utilized, the result had 
been a considerable improvement in the value 
of land. The work proposed to be tried in 
Liverpool was extremely simple. It was pro- 
posed merely to carry out a portion of the 
scheme, so as to enable the public to realise the 
fact that sewage could be utilized. The com- 
pany formed in Liverpool intended to try 200 or 
300 acres, or more, if necessary, at the north 
end of the town. 


Merropo.itan ImproveMENT RaTe.—Mr. Ayr- 
ton’s Bill, reciting that a portion of the charge 
for permanent improvements in the metropolis 
ought to be borne by the owners of rateable pro- 
perty therein, proposes to enact as follows :—That 
the Metropolitan Board of Works in assessing on 
the several parts of the metropolis the several 
sums to be charged thereon for defraying the 
expenses of the execution of the Metropolis 
Management Acts of 1855, 1856, and 1862, shall 
distinguish as being assessed for a special rate, 
to be called the “ Metropolis Improvement Rate,” 
such parts of those several sums as the Board 
from time to time gzhall think fit, not exceeding 
in any year 4d. in the pound on the rateable 
annual value of the property in the several parts 
of the metropolis. The rate is to be applied 
towards permanent improvements authorized by 
Parliament, or to which the City Commissioners 
of Sewers, or any vestry or district Board, con- 
tribute out of rates at their disposal at least half 
the cost. The rate is to be borne partly by the 
occupier and partly by the landlord, or the seve- 
ral landlords or lessors ; the occupier is to deduct 
from his next payment of rent “for each pound 
thereof one half of the sum which he pays for 
the Metropolis Improvement Rate in respect of 
each pound of rateable value, whether the rent 


A Feature or Tae Strixes.—The strikes of 
men engaged in the iron works and colleries of 
the district traversed by the Midland Railway 
have cost the company 10,0001. in loss of traffic 
alone. 


Tue Marpenneap Sewace.—In reply to a 
letter from the town clerk to the Thames Con- 
servators requesting to be informed whether the 
filtered sewage water of the town would be 
allowed to pass into the Thames, the Board of 
Conservators decline to sanction it, and refer to 
the chemical character of the water passed from 
the Ealing sewage works as analyzed by their 
analytical officer of the Board, Dr. Letheby. The 
Local Board have, therefore, requested to be 
allowed to send to the Board a deputation on 
the following question :—‘ Suppose the filtering 
process is carried out to a greater extent thr~ 
at Ealing, will the filtered sewage water the > 
allowed to enter the Thames ?” 


New Bricuton Prer.—An ordinary gener: 
meeting of the New Brighton Pier Company, 
which has been incorporated under a special Act 
of Parliament, at a nominal capital of 30,0001, 
in 3,000 shares at 101. each, has been held in 
Liverpool. The company are now erecting an 
iron pile-pier at New Brighton, on the Mersey, 
with a promenade and saloons, the profits to be 
derived from tolls for usage. Mr. E. Birch, of 
Westminster, is the engineer. The report sub- 
mitted stated that the first column of the pier 
was fixed on the 19th of December last. One-half 
| the foundations for the whole of the columns are 
already fixed, several columns erected, and 
|girders and other materials on the spot. Mr. 
| Birch constructed the similar pier at Brighton, 
| in Sussex. 








Bannrow-1N-FurNEss.—A correspondent says‘ 
“ A town of about 20,000 inhabitants, grown up 
from a village of scarcely one-tenth of that 
population in the short space of seven years, is 
aunicum in European geography. There have 
been instances before this of quickly-grown 
towns in some of the iron districts of England, 
such as Middlesborough-on-Tees or Merthyr 
Tydvil, but these precedents can hardly be com- 
pared, as regards rapidity and extent of rise, to 
the recently-commenced and still-continuing in- 
crease of Barrow-in-Furness. The appearance 
of this now important town has a striking pecu- | 
liarity. Its streets of newly-built houses, and 
others in course of construction; its gangs of 
busy workmen engaged in building, erecting, 
and fitting up new structures of all kinds; the 
bustling noise, and the visible tendency which 
exists everywhere to progress with the utmost 
speed, bear some resemblance to the hasty pre- 
parations for some enormous fair or other extra- 
ordinary occasion.” 


Tue Great WESTERN Station aT READING.— 
The new down station is now approaching its 
completion. The site has been found very 
troublesome on account of its being once a 
valley, which it was necessary to fill up with 
ballast, in order to form a roadway to the old 
station—the depth being from the surface of the 
original bottom, 25 ft. 6 in. The station is in the 
Italian style, very freely treated, with very low 
wings, and a tower in the centre of the building. 
The exterior walls are of white bricks supplied 
by the Coalbrookdale Company’s brickyard in 
Shropshire. A close joint has been obtained, 
and they have been set in fine putty, and left 
a ruled joint. The dressings are of Bath stone, 
selected from a bed known as the Lodgestyle Bed, 
on account of its durability. The centre portion 
of the building and under the verandah are 


panels and wreaths over the windows and doors. 
The windows generally throughout the building 
are designed with carved trusses supporting the 
shelf terminating with pendants of running 
foliage. The carving has been carried out under 
the superintendence of Mr. Charles Allen, of 


The total length of the building is 221 ft. 2 in., 
and it is 46 ft. broad, and comprises first and 
second class waiting-rooms, refreshment-rooms, 
with kitchen, scullery, &c.; booking, telegraph, 
parcels, inspectors’ and engineers’ offices, cloak- 
room, and superintendent’s residence. It is pro- 
posed to approach the up-station by an under- 
ground passage. The plans were prepared from 


designs by Mr. Lane, the company’s chief engi- 
neer, and have been carried out by Mr. H. 
Lovatt, of Wolverhampton, under the direction 
of Mr. H. Charlton. The clerk of the works was 





is greater or less than the rateable value.” 


the company’s local engineer, Mr. T. Blackall, of 
Reading. 





entirely of Bath stone, with moulded and carved | Robinson 


Birmingham. The chimneys are of Bath stone. | Blate 








Restoration OF WrexnaM CHURCH. — Tho 
scraping of the walls of the old church have 
brought to light over the chancel arch a large 
painting, which as far as it can be deciphered at 
present seems to be a picture of the Last Judg- 
ment, They have been directed to preserve it. 
as perfect as possible, and some thoughts, ac. 
cording to the Chester, Courant, are entertained 
of restoring it. 

IMPROVEMENTS AT SANDRINGHAM,.—During the 
absence of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
many improvements have been carried out on 
the Sandringham estate. The new model farm 
buildings, in which the Prince of Wales's prize 
and other stock will be fed, are progressing. 
They are situated on the Home Farm, at the back 
of the royal gardens, and comprise two yards, 
sur unded with feeding and fattening boxes, &o,, 
t* ne principle being adopted in the ventila- 

as in the royal kennels. Seven additional 
trers’ cottages have just been completed, 

. are replete with every accommodation, the 
priace seeking to the utmost to discharge his 
duty towards the cottagers on the royal estate. 
The new wing of Sandringham House progresses, 
and will probably be ready for use by the 
autumn, 








TENDERS 
For the erection of two houses Nos. 24 and 30, Stiep- 























herd-street, May Fair. Mr. 8. L. Moye, architect, 
Quantities aaglted ip 
Stoner. £1,857 0 0 
Sapwell ... 1,794 0 0 
Walton 1,582 0 0 
For a pair of semi-detached residences at Fulham, for 
Mr, T. Cross :— 
Stimpson... £1,510 0 0 
1,480 0 0 
Whittick 1,450 10 0 
TEIN ances pinsrnscanevcenensegohesoes 1,414 0 0 
Wigmore (accepted) ............... 1,299 10 0 





For @ pair of houses in the North-end-road, Fulham, 
for W. Kitchen _ 














IID ons cnentannethncsnenateseeriabitinasies £896 0 0 
Smith ....... ‘ 800 0 0 
TINIE: casa: anssenmineinntcddedeseidintiaunion 795 0 0 
Wigmore ( pted) 750 0 0 
Joh 7389 0 0 
Ward 735 0 





For building printing-office, Bartholomew-close, Mr. 
John Blythe, architect :— 
£3,200 0 0 


Gallet. & Wiebey . ..c.cececovesccsesces 
Mansfield & Som .........cecccsseenee 


eocoooso 
eocoooeoo 








For house, Lime-street-square. Mr. Robert Walkers 


architect :-— 








eocooo 
oooooo 








For works at Enfield. Mr. T. J. Hill, architect :-- 
Webb & Sons (accepted) ......... £1,427 0 0 





§,For wrought-iron fencing and hurdles for the Pablic 
Cricket Ground, Southampton, according to plans pre- 
pared by the borough surveyor, Mr. James Lemon :— 























At per lineal yard, 
bs * los s 
IP} E i213 
& | & | | gy | Quality of 
pert eT x Tron. 
co; ¢ : 
zm | ls v 
s. d.\s. d. is. d./s. d. 
Roceanned 7 010 6/7 0 (10 6 BBH Stafford. 
Ingram & Phil- 
B .n.cccees 6 0'6 9611/'8 9 ” ” 
Godden seaweed 5 114) 7 - 4 ll st a ” 
gkinson...... 6 6\|6 645 10 ccs ae 
Greening & Co. 4 8 8 0 4 94 8 14|/BBKimberley’s 
Howell Sica tt 516 05 0/6 6 ae ee 
° .Clayden 40 6 649/\6 3/B “ 
eae ot staffordshire 
z » eat © 8 0/4 9/6 9 |Newcastle 
age n- } . 
ee 11/7 3.4 7/5 4 |B Staffordshire 
St. Pancras Co. (3110/5 6 4 7/5 44No. 1 English 
Hernulewiez & } | aid fo OP 
b sania 36584 3 11 |Equa , 
p> Se Wtaffordshire 
Oliff & Borland 3 6/65 8 |4 6| 3 11 |None st 
Matthews &Co,j3 4,8 04 1/6 5 nom af 
Maclean 0... 3 3/6 3\310/5 2 \Thorneycrolt’s 
Simpson & Co, (3 2 6 1(|4 81/5 9 Good Siaffords- 
Fle celal 3 1/6 1/3 815 © |Equal to Thor 
| neyeroft’s 
Morgan” ......... 31/613 8*|5 0 |BB Staffords. 
SE RE 3 1 5 5'4 3/5 2 |B Crown Steff. 
& Smith* ...3 0° 5 0/4 6/5 4 |S. Staff 
H Crown 8 
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For new vagrant wards and local ag 3 for the guar- 
dians of the West London Union. Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs, 
ee Quantities supplied by Mem, Arding & 

ond :— 

King & Bon ..0..0...coccccocccesscence Sebel 
ee & Robinson ,,, 5,084 4 


Patman & Fotheringham ...,,.... 4,907 0 













Sion son & Son... 

Hill’ Keddell ...... 

ips (acce ted) Gad 
Langmead & Co, 

For veterinary hospital, Park-road, Liverpool, for the 

ited. Mr. 


Road and Railway Omnibus Compane, 
Thos. Cook,garchitect. Guetiee tee XY 


eoeocoeooooecoco 






















OMANI. .cicdsigininnantnegeniinncicindaaiie 00 

Barker & Bor. ........cc.scsccscscose 1,188 O O 

Westmorland L119 0 0 

Wiley 1,087 0 0 

RE RIES. ae ao = : 
0 


Urmson (accepte SERS 





For fixtures and fittings of new gaol, ont eye ome! and 
offices, age Mr. Thos, Cook, architect, Quantities 


g te & BON ....ccccerssesreceres £2,209 0 
Anderson & 800 ...en..cecsssoeres 1, 090 6 
Preston ., 1,935 10 
Urmson ..... sractetsercmen, eee. @ 
Fairclough & Son (accepted) we Ae 6 
Goldie & SOW .cc.csccesccesscsvcicssoeee 1605 © 
SN ciccmvincitvuisveiteccnisecsctons See 





a 
oocoocooo 





For residence at Tufnell Park, for Mr. F. Morton. Mr, 
©. H. River, architect. Quantities supplied : 








Bree BOG, ccccscscecrcesmetionter 8 © 
0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

00 

2, 00 

ne ee 


HOMERTON.—Important Property (nearly eqnal in value to Free- 
— occupying an area of about 59,000 square feet, and situated | 
close to the sna new Station at Homerton, on the North | 
London Railw: 


ESSRS. WINSTANLEY & HORWOOD 


are instructed by the Trustees under the will of the l.te Jas. 

De La Mare, Esq. to offer for SALE by AUCTION, at the MART, 
Tokenhouse-yard, on TUESDAY, MARCH 19, at TWO o’clock pre- 
cixely, a bighly- vaheaihe PROPERTY, with porsession, nearly equal 
to Freehold, being Copyhold of the Manor of Hackney, subject to 
fixed nominal fines on death or alienation, amounting to 11. 4\. 8d. 
and to quit-rents of ls. 3d. per annum ; comprising a very eligible 
Plot of Ground, having a frontage to High-street, Homerton, and 
also posressing the advantage of an entrance in Church-road, thus 
presenting a most favourable opportunity for the erection of ‘small 
tenements or model-lodging-houses, which are much in demand in 
this increasing lovality,and would readily let at remunerative rentals. 
There is also a spac’ Family Resid , With all necessary out- 
buildings, which, if desired, could be retained intact, with a portion 
rad the garden, while the remainder would form an admirable site for 
blie i itheut interfering with the 








& pa or 
comfort of the residence. The subsoil consists of gravel and sand, of 
excellent quiltay, and in great abundance. The Property may be 
vie by cards only, which, wi particulars and plans, m-y 


nted 
be obtained ~ WINSTANUBY. & HORWOOD. 10, Paternoste:- 
row, 8t. Paul's. iso of Messrs, HUWARD, DOLL- 
MAN, & LowTHEn, Solicitors, Tat, F Fenchurch-street, E.C.; and at 
the Piace of Sale. 


To Contractors, Builders, Brickmakers, Limeburners. Capitalists and 
Others.— Valuable Freehold Brickfield, having @ large quantity of 
malm earth already prepared for next season’s work, situate at 
Harefield, Middlesex, 4 miles from Uxbridge, possessing a consider- 
able depth of superior brick earth, and a cliff with an unlimited 








supply of capital chalk, by the sale of which to the neighbouring | 
brickfields a good profit is made; a foreman’s house, &, &c. 
the whole occupying an area of about 27a, Or. 32p. 


. MARSH will SELL by AUCTION, | 
at the GUILDHALL conmanamele on THURSDAY, 
MARCH 14, at TWELVE (unless previously disposed of by private 
contract), in consequence of the ill-health of the acting partner, a | 
valuable FREEHOLD BRICKFIELD, in full work, situate near the | 
White Horse, Harefield, There is a convenient dock on one side i 
the estate, capable of holding numerous craft, and a tramway run- 
ning nearly the entire levgth, tor the purpose of rapidly loading | | 
chalk, flints, &c. into the boats; also lime-kilns, wash-milia, steam- 
engine and engine- house, canal- boats, cottages, stabling, sheds, aad | 
other buildings, the whole in thorough working order. The property | 
would be let at a royalty, the machinery avd plant being taken by | 
valuation. The property also possesses an extensive fromtage to the 
high read from Rickma»sworth to Uxbridge, avd offers valuable sites | 
for building purposes. It is also expected that the branch line from | 
Uxbridge to Rickmansworth will shortly be opeued, and have a | 
station near to the ya a be viewed, and particulars of sale | 
obtained at Mr. MARSH’S Offices, 2, Charlotte-row, Mansion House. | 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Portland Cement.—A correspondent asks to be directed to some 
plain directions in print for the manufacture of Portland Cement. 

H. M.—H. L.—C, J. P.—W. P.—W. B.—H. W. B.—F. BR. C.—P. C. 
—F. C. P.—W. W. & Son.—G. T.C—R. L. B—H. F. L—F. W.— 
4. W. B.—R. W. EA. F. P.—L. W. C.—M. W.—D. & Co.—G. H. H. 
J. L.—B. K.—C. H. D.—J. F.—J. M. H—J. W.—R. C. & Son (let us 
see a view, and we will reply).—J. P. 8. & F. B. (thanks).—Messrs. H. 
dwe do not wish to engrave pi!lar sent. Thanks).—C. G. (thanks. 
Next week).— Messrs, L. J. (next week.—Suhscriber (re Ashford, no). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facta, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
<he name and address of the sender, not rily for publi 

Norg.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 











Advertisements cannot be received for the curren 
week's issue later than THREE o’elock, p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Ort- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
Corres ONLY should be sent. 








[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. BENson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially etnied 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 25, Old 
Bond-street, and 33 & 34, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
Established 1749, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
O LEARNED ‘SOCIETIES, ARCHI- 


TECTS, and ANTIQUARIES.— Messrs, WYMAN & —, 
having had great experience in the production of every variet: 
‘Work relating to Archwolugy, Architecture, and the Fine Arta, t pd 
Establishment afford> special facilities for the of this class 
of PRINTING, in the best possibie go with m ptitude, and at 
moderate prices, WYMAN & SONS, ‘Art and Classical Printers, 
74-75, Great Queen-street, London, Ww ee 








BAST-INDIA-ROAD.-~ Valuable Freehold Batlding Land ana tax 
redeemed), havi: g two important frontages, and occupying au 
area of about 14,400 square feet, most desirably situated in close 
——- tothe Poplar Station on the North Londoa Railway ; 


ESSRS 
SSKS. WINSTANLEY & HORWOOD 


are instructed to offer FOR SALE ty AUCTION, at the 
MART, Token. house-yard, on TUESDAY, 19th MARCH, at TWO 
o'clock precisely, a valuabe FREEHULD PROPERTY (land-tax 
redeemed), comprising an important plot of building land, together 
with the two dweliing- houses now ereeted thereon, and known as 
Nos. 1 and 2, Mavor-cott mu bty ai d at the corner of 
Kirbey-street, Kast-Iudia t svad-a and nearly opposite the Poplar Sta- 
tion on the North London Raiiway, now in direct communication 
with New Broud-street. The property possesses a frontage of 73 feet 
to the Eas!-India-road, and of 198 feet to Kerbey-street, and presents 
aD unusually eligible site for en hotel or any — building requiring 
% prominent position, or it iiabie for th 
houses of a moderate class,— Vo be viewed. Printed particulars 
may be obtained of W. H. SWEPSTONE, Esq. Solicitor, Guar- 
dians’ Offices, York-street. West, Commercial-rosd Kast, E.; at the 
Place of Sale; and of Messrs, W ‘ANLEY & HOKRWOOD, No. 10, 
Patemnoster-row, St, Paul’s, 

















SURREY, on the borders of Berks.—The Bikeham Estate, offering 
remarkable avtractions as 8 sound pbuilding speculation, with a 
i ; the whole (about 175 acres) disposed as a 

pleasure far 


ES- BS, DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 


AKLEY have been favoured with instructions to fer = 
Tok 











OOKS on ARCHITECTURE, FINE 


ARTS, PAINTING, and SCULPTURE, Published 
Einent—Vide WILLIAMS & NORGATE'’S FINE ‘ARTS CATA: 


| Loe Post free one stamp. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Gard 
London ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. es 


To Architects, 
Civil Engineers, 
Builders, &c, 


THE NEWEST 
DESIGNS 
FOR 


LAMP POSTS, 


Dwarf Gas Pillars, 
Brackets, Lamps, 
Gates, Railings, 
Baleony Panels, Stable 
Fittings, Columns, 
&e. &e, 
will, upon receipt of par- 
ticulars, be forwarded 
free, on application to 


“ame Bus aa 














ia aa ity 201, ‘Tope 


en STONE 
Thames-street, E 
ANUAL of HYDROLOGY, 


By N. BEARDMORE, CK. 

*Divisien I.—Hydraulic and other Tables for computing the flow of 
Water, Gas, and other fluids through pipes: with descriptive 
| matter. 

Division IJ.—On Rivers and Volume of Water; on Percolation ; on 
Wells »nd Springs ; on the Flow in Sewers, and Water Supply, with 
— of Rivers, and other characteristics of their hydraulic con- 

ition. 

Division I1L.—On Tides, Tidal Rivers, and Estuaries ; showing the 

ondition assumed by tides where there is the bore, and where the 
idal wave vanishes ; on the Ef+ct of Improvements in Tidal Rivers, 
with plates of tidal curves, sections of rivers, cotidal line-, &c. 

Division IV.—On Rainfall and Evaporation—containing Tables of 
Rainfall at every elevation throughout the British Isles, France, 
Germany, Ita!y, Russia, North America, Australia, and India, with 
a one experiments on evaporation in various c'imates. 

w issue of this work is now ready at the reduced price of 24s, 
Publiched by WATERLOW & SONS, 49, Parliamevt-atreet, West- 
minster; and may be had of SIMPKIN & CO. ; WEALES; F.aN. 
paren s ‘WILLIS & SOTHERAN ; or through any Booksellers. 








OAK 

SALE by AUCTION, at the AUCLION MART, 
London, EC on TUESDAY, the 19th day of MARCH, at ONE wk | 
pre: ively in ove Lot, the above very valuable and delightfu' PRO- 

PERTY, situeted on Egham-hill, a neighbourhood proverbial for its 

salubrity and beauties of scenery, only 20 miles on the direct road | 
from London, within 2 miles from the town aud railway station of 
Fgham, on the Staines and Wokingham iine, and accessible from the | 
London Waterloo Terminus within an bour. 
distances from Windsor, Ascot, Virginia Water, Staines, and oth: r | 


CIENTIFIC BOOKS, published by 
ATCHLEY & CO. 106, Great Russell-si rect, Bedford-square, 
W.C. on ENGINEERING, ARC HITECTU RE, SURVEYING; MILI- 
ARY, CIVIL, and MECHANIO AL BUILDING, MONUMENTS and 
DECORATION. A new Listsent free. If amount of books remitted, 


It is also within easy | S0t carriage paid. 





THE ADVANCE OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


fashionable districts. Vhe estate, with very trifling exceptions, >| New Volome, now ready, for 1867, with Portrait of aa Wheat- 


freehold, and comprises about 175 acres, approached from the town o: 
Fgham by the high road, to which, northwards, the most valuavle | 
portions sbut, and present a bold, pictureague bank, nicely timbered, | 
and of a gravelly soil, with southern aspect, offeriug choice sites for | 
the erection of ions, and ding a magvificent range aud | 





stone, D.C.L. L.L.D. F.RS. price 5a, cloth (pos 
HE YEAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE 


and ART; exhibiting the most important Improvements 


‘and Discoveries of the past Year in Mechanics and the Useful Arta, 


unbroken expanse of acen ry, extending eastward from the metro- | Natural Philosophy, Electricity, Chemistry, Zoolegy and Botany, 


polis, and embracing a cheerful wale, with the Crystal Pa ace and | 
the Epsom Downs ia the distance, terminating westward with the | 
bold Teature of &t. Ann’s-bill, hear Weybridge. The pre-ent | 
residence is of an unpretending ch » and upies a charming | 
site. It coutains eight bed and dressing reoms, drawing-room, 





Geology and Mine:alogy, M-teorology. aud Astronomy. 
B 


y JOHN TIMBS, F S.A. 
Author of ‘* Curiosities of Science,” &c. 
“ Ably and honestly compiled.”— Atheneum. 
*,* The Volumes for 1361 to 1866 are still in priut, price 5s. each, 


dining-room, morning-room, study, and domestic offices, with | as well as the fxtra Volume ({nteroational ¥xhibition, o— price 6a, 
Cc. 


spacious verandah at the garden frout, and a conservatory. In the 
rear are a complete set of farm premixes, with convenient stock 
sheds, and at different points are various cottages. As an eutirety, in 
addition to its attractions as « sound buiicing speculation, it | 
poss.ases all the features of a picturesqne plea-nre farm, and adjoins 
on uearly all sides Crown property, aud though in the midst of a 
much frequented neighbourhood, is in tull enjoyment of seclusion ; 
the whole with immediate possession. N.B. If not seid in one lot at | 
this eale, it will be offered in various lots during the ensuing | 
sammer.—Full printed particulars, with pians, may b+ obtained ac 
the place of Sale; of WILLIAM TINDAL PERKINS, Esq. Solicitor, 
2, Gray’s-inn-square, W.C.; of Messrs. ABBUIT. JENKINS, & 
ABBOTT 8, New-iun, Strand, W.C. ; of Messrs. COOKSuUN, WAINE- 
WRIGHT, & CO. of 8, New-square, Lincoln’s-ion, W.C.; and of 
Messrs. DANIEL SMITH,SON, & vAKLEY, Land Agents and Sur- 
veyors, 10, Waterlvo-place, Pall-mall, 5. W. 


| 





Building Land, near Grantham, Linco 


ESSRs. DANIEL 8 MiTH, "SON, & 
OAKLEY are authorised to SELL PORT IONS ofa culate 
PRUPERTY, to the east of the town, well adapted in every way for 
tne erection of good residenves, om high ground, overio king the 
various nobliemen’s and geutlemen’s seats in this locality. About 
30 acres have been already covered with good houses, at Jarge cost, 
and the prin ipal roads are laid out, being formed and metalled up to 
the existing buildings, The situation is remarkably picturesyue and 
salubricus. Grantham is the centre of one of the be-t bunting dis- 
tricts in England, being accessible to the Duke of Rutiand’s, Cottes- 
more, Quorn, and Mr, Chaplin’s hounds, and has a first-class station 
on the Great Northern Railway, the journey to Londvn cecupying 
ouly 24 bours.— Plans of the property, showing its extent and situa- 
tion, with the existing houses, may be seen at the Office of Mr. 
J.@. H. THOMPSON, Land Agent, Grantham ; of Mes-rs. FARRER, 
OUVKY, & FARRER, Bolicitors, 66, Linev!1.'s inn fields, London ; 
avd of Mesers, DANIEL SMITH, BON, & OAKLEY, Land agents and 
Surveyors, No. 10, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 5. W. 





Valuable Freehold Ground-rents, in the parixh of ot. George-in-the- 
East, with the Keversion to extensive Freehold Property of a very 
large anuaal value; also Two Copyhold Houses at Poplar, and 
tome Freehold Premises in George-yard, Holborn.—Preliminary 


Advertisement, e 
V ES-RS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 
1 OAKLEY are instructed to prepare for SALE by AUCTION, 
at the NEW AUCT'ON MART, Toxenhouse-yard, E.C. in APRIL or 
MaY next, in various lots, valuable @RUUND-REN 18, amounting to 
6582, 188. per annum, secured by twenty leases upon and arising from 
about 225 dwelling houses of various sizes, iuciuding several public 
and beer bouses, shops, stables, commercial premises, &c. all st' nate 
in the psrish of St, George-in-the East, and comprising the flowing 
streets (or parts of them), viz. :—Christian-street, which leads out of 
tue Commerciai-road, Elien-street, Philip-strect, Elien-place, Mary 
Avn-strect, Elizabeth-street, Eliz sbeth- -place, Severu-street, Thomas- 
sureet, Splidt’s-terrace, and the adjacent courts, together with the 
valuable reversions to the rack rental of the property at the expira- 
tion of the present leases, which have from twenty-five to thirty-five 
years to rua; also Two Copyhold Houses, Nos. 35 and 3, High- 
street, Pop'ar, producing together 702. per aunum, and some freehold 
trade premises in George yard, Holvorn ; let on lease at a grouud- 
rent.—A fuller advertisement will shortly appear, aud mranwhile 
further information may be obtained of Messrs, JENNINGS, WHITK, 
& BUCK-TON, Solicitors, No. 8, Whitenall- place, 5.W.; of 
ANDREW WILsON, Eeq. Surveyor, No. 7, East Indis-avenne, 
Lea*enhall-street ; aud of Messrs. DANIEL SMITH,30N,& OAKLEY, 
Land Agents and Surveyors, 10, 10, Waterioo-place, Pati-mall. 


NEAB CITY-KOAD. 
R. ALFRED DAY has received instruc- 
tions to SELL by AUCTION, upon the PREMISES, 12, 
Tabernacie-walk, Fivebary, on TUES ESDAY, MARCH 12, at TWHLVE 
v’cluck, Without reserve, the valuable BULLWING MATERIALS of 
the above house and outbuildivgs; comprising pantiles, rafters, 
joists, lead gutters, cisterns, fluoring-boards, fittngs, stoves, par- 
tiiious, brickwork, sashes and frames, stone ciils, coping, steps, 
paviug, ironwork, aud numerous other items.— May be viewed on | 
Monday. Catalogues had om the Premises ; and at the Auctioneei”’ * 
» 180, City-road, 




















LOCKWOOD & CO, 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, 


> ’ x 

ELLY’S PRACTICAL BUILDERS 

PRICE-BOOK ; or, Safe Gnride to the Valuation of all kinds 

af Artificers’ Work ; with the Modern Practice of Measuriag, and ap 

abstract of the New Puilding Act for regulating the Censtruction of 

; 2 Revised and Corrected by New Calculations upon the 

Value of Materials aud Labour. Arrange’ by an Architect of 

pcr nat assisted by several expericiced Measuring Surveyors. Llus- 

trated and exemplified by Steel Engravings and numerous Woodcuts 
Royal Svo. price 8. neatly bound. 

London : —_ by T. KELLY, Paternoster-row ; SIMPEKEN and 

ARSHALL; and may be had of al) Booksellers. 
Of whem may be had, — Fditions in Quarto, of the following 


Architectural Works :— 
1. PETER NICHOLSON’S “PRACTICAL 


QARPENTRY, JOINERY, and CABINET-MAKING, Revised by 
TREDGOLD: being a vew and complete System of Lines, for the Use 
of Workmen ; founded on Geometrical and Mechanica] Principles, 

parts at 3s. or in boards, 30s. ; > cart upwards of 120 Steel 
Plates, and numerous Woodcut Diagra: 

2. PETER NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 
MASONRY, BRICKLAYING, and PLASTERING (peviaed by TRED- 
GOLD), both plain and ornamental ; containing a new and complete 
System of Lines for Stone Cutting, for the Use of Workmen; the 
Formation of Mortars, Cewents, Concrete, to which te added a variety 
of new designs for Mura! Tablets, Tombs, Gravestones for Cemeteries, 
éc, &c,; and a description of the various materials employed. Ten 
Parts at fa. or in boards, 308. ; nd containing upwards of Ninety Steel 
Pistes and Numerous Woodcu 

8. TREDGOLD and NICHOLSON’S Theore~ 
tioal and Practical Treatise on the FIVE ORDERS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE: containing plain and simple Rules for Drawing and Executing 
thom de in the purest atyle; ——— an historical Description of Gothic 
y upwards of One Hundred Stee] Engrav- 
oe proee P by Artists * first-rate talent, including numerous 

&. Twelve SMGOTTAGE a . 

4 DESIGNS for COTTAGE and V TLLA 
ARCHITECTURE: Plana, E 
Views, and Details, for the Erection of —— oe vile By ry os 


BROOKS, Architect. Beautifully engraved on steel, with Direction for 
porns ne —- the estimated Oost of each Edifice, Twelve parts at 3a; 


6. DESIGNS for PUBLIC BUILDINGS, —_ 
sisting of Plans, Elevations, Sections, Perspective Views and Details 
Churches, Chapels, Schools, Almshouses, Gas Works, Markets, as 
other build‘ngs for SE pemped. — By 8. BH. BROOKS, Architect, 

Besntifully engra ‘on Parts, at 3s. or 323. boards. 


6. THE HOU SE DECORA’ rOR and PAINT- 
£R'B GUIDE: containing » series of Designe for Decorating Apart- 
menta with taste, and suited to the various styles of Architecture. By 
i. W. and A. ARROWSMITH, House Decorators to ber Majesty, Ten 
Parta, at 3e.; or in boar: 


- THE HOU SE PAINTER, or DECORA- 


TOR’S COMP4MION : containing a complete lete Treatise on the Art of 
House Patwang, Graining, and Marbling; tmcluding the Origin of 
Colour, the Laws of Harmonious Colouring, the Manufacture of Pig- 
ments, Oils, Varnishes, &c. By W. M. HIGGINS, . Accom 
ty actual Speciuens of <—™% Brush Graiming and Marbling. Ten 
Parts, at 3s.: or in boards a ‘ 
THE ENGI NEERS? and MECHANICS 
ENCYCLOPADLA, a new and edition, comprehending Prac- 
tical Illustrations of the Machinery and Processes employed in every 
description of Manufacture of the British Empire. Dlustrated 
apwardis of 2,000 Wood Engraving. Sy LUKE a venynnne wes ct 
Bngineer, &c, The rapid progress of Meehanical Sctence h 
maby of the —_ -¥~ facts since the first publication, in 085, ar 
The lr and discoveries recently made have 
engaged ‘the sedulous att ntion of the Editor ; for, as the value ~y - 
waa teated by experiment, a description was accordingly prepared. an 
the selection of new articles, and ee in the revision of old ones, this 
edition has now become systematically enriched ; so that it may be re- 
saivedas fully and faith? lly expressing “ the existing state of I 
ing and Meck banism, ada ‘od to the wants of Practical Men.” swe 
arge 8vo volumen, cloti: lettered, prive 30s. 
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Now ready, roan tuck. gilt edges, price 63, (postage 41.), a 
KALE’ ENGINEER'S, ARCHITECT'S, 
and CONTRACTOR'S POCKET BOOK for 1857. C.nsider- 
ably improv d, with much new ma'ter, and eight cop,er-i lates, 
“ Our old pocket-pok friend thi+ year far exceeis in value all its 
€eparted breth'en "— English Mechanic 
“ Calculated to be of great servics to Scieutific men.”"—Army and 
Navy Gar-tte. 
“ Its in’erest does not cease with the year” — Builder. 
LOCK W000) * CO. 7, Stationers’ Fall Con 





Just published, price Two rhillings, 
HE WatTKK QUESTION: a Letter, 
addressed ( y permission) to the Right Hon. the Keri of Derby, 
E.G. explaining a Propo-al for the Supply of the Metropol's from the 
Higher Sources of the Thames in connexion with the Storage of 
Surplus Waters, 
By J. BAILEY DENTON, 
Principal Engineer t. the Genera! Land Drainoege and 
Tmprevement Company. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6. Charing-c oes, &.W. 





LON DON, 1887. 
With thrir Trading P.1t« and Nature of Exports. 
8. STRAKER & SONS, 124, Fencharch-street. London 


Now reaay, price 7s 61. 
PHE MERCH ANT SHIPPERS of 





Just pubiished, pric: 1+ ; post free, la 2d. 
“a! yr nl Al 
ECHANICS’ WAGES TABLE, for the 
use of Master, Mechanic. Labourer, and Boy, on the new 
house system, showing at one glance workmeu's wages from one 
peuny, rising a farthing up to a shilling per hour. 
By WARREN & HODGSON. 
“ A very useful work, much wanted.”— Mechanics’ Journal. 
W.STEKANGE, 3, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, aud al] Books llers 





i" R. ALF. ELWIN, CE. would inform 


TOCAL BOARDS and thoce icterested in town improve- 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
wax TED, a R&-ENGAGEMENT as 
ASSISTANT. Several years’ London experience.— First-class 
r-ferovces,— Address, K. 16, In Vilas, Batt 


TO RUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


\ ANTED, bya BUILDER'S MANAGER 

and BOOK-KEEPER, an ENGAGEMENT. Aged 30, unmer- 
vied. A joiner, experienced io all bravches, drawiugs, estima’es, 
superintending, setting out, and measu:ing.—Acdress, BUILDER'S 
MANAGER, care of Mr. Pike, Statiouer, White Horse-atreet, Picca- 
dilly. 











TO BUILDERS, ENGINEERS, &e, 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a steady 

Man, who has been to iren doors and gates, &c. Can doa job 
at the fire or lathe, and genersl work of a smith’s shop.—Adaress, 
G. TOMPSON, 235, Kivgslaud-road. 


ANTED, by an experienced CLERK of 
WORKS. an ENGAGEMENY. Has snp riutended lame jobs 

in landon, also mansion avd church work in the country. A Juiner. 
Refereners to several eminent London architects.—Address, CLERK 
of WORKS, care of Mr, Pika, Stationer, Whitehorse-street, Piccadilly. 








TO ARCAITECES AND OTHERS. 7 
WANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 
of ereat experience, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of 
WORKS. F rst cl ss testimonials, Town or country.—Addresa, 210, 
care of Mr. Paussy, S’ationer, Exeter-street, Sluane-stree*. 





TO CONTRACTORS! AND BUILDERS. 
7 » ‘ T , 
\ ANTED, a SILUATION as TIME- 
KERPER or STOREKEEBPER, by an active Man, thor ughly 
the duties required. Hes deen on railway works, and has 
Best refereues Has My knowledge of 
id, EC. 


well upi 
bo objection to go abruad. , 
brickmaking.—Address, 8. J. 3. 38, West Smithfe 


TO FAW-MILL PROPRIETORS AND TIMBER MERCHANTS. 














ments, that he preyars estimaces and pla:s of wa’er, d:anage, 
sewege, Manure work+. &c, on Very moderate tt rm: For a prelimi- | 
Mary approximate e t mate, aimere trifle to cover exp: nse:.—Mont- | 


Wwak 1EW, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION as CLERK, Timekeeper, or Foreman. Eight years in | 
the trade. Agei 2). Moderate silary. Good references.—Address, 
A.Z 274, High-street, Popler. 


TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 
ANTED, by a good Decorative Painter, 
Sign Writer, Gilder, and Embosser on Glass, &c. well up in 
drawing, a JOB Town or country.—Address, GC. W. 41, Edward. 
street, Dorset-square, Marylebone. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as PAPER. 
HANGER, Painter, and Gilder, and useful at all other work, 

Can be well reesmmended.—Address, C. STAINER, 69, Denmark. 
ro«d, Kilbarn, N.W. 


WANTED, PIECEWORK, in CARPEN. 


TERING or JOINERY WORK, to auy amouat, labour only, 
Aadress, T. M. 6, Little College-street, Westiniuster, 


ARCHITECTS, &c, 


To 

JY ANTED, by the Advertiser, in his 21st 

year. a RE-ENGAGEMENT as JUNIVR ASSISTANT in an 
Architect's Office.— Address, 3. 10, Trinidad-place, Isliu.ton, N, 


TO ENGINEERS AND LAND 8URVEYOR4«, 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, bya Gen- 


tleman, who has had an extensive practice in fleid work, and 
is a good draughtsmav.— Addrew, D, 8, Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS, 


ANTED, by a respectable Married Man, 

aged 23, aconstant SINUA*ION as a thorough good Plumber, 

Gasfitter, avd Zineworker, Zicc laid on the patent improved prinei- 

ple. Towa or couatry. Good refs euce if required,—A: J. WW, 
114, Wilton-street, Westminster, Lonaon. 


TO DECORATORS AND BUILDERS, 


ANTED, a Permanent SITUATION as 
WORKING FOREMAN of PAINTERS. Understands line- 

ing, stencil liog, gilding, and graiuing. Willing to make himself 
generally useful.—Addrets, W. 27, Charies-street, Caledouiau-ros i, N, 


























; To MASTER PAINTERS, ‘DECORATO a8, &e. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a first-class 
GRAINER. Is a good writer, &c.—Addcess, PF. W. 43, Salis- 
bury-rtreet, Porunau Market, Maryiebune. 








ford Hovse, Kenuingtou-green, London, 8. { 


7% Ty YD + 
PARTNER WANTED, by a BUILDER | 
and ESTA’ EK «GENT, about four miles west of Lond n, with | 
acapital of 10002 Either to attend to the office duties or the coun- 
try jobs. As the Advertiser has more than he cau a't-nd to, and as | 
this is gewuine, it would suit a geptieman or a practical man. — | 
Principa's or their solici.ors only treated with. by seuds g the r real 
| 





Dame and address iu fu l to 655, Office of ‘* The Builder.” 


AJ ORKING and DETAIL DRAWINGS 


of all kinds, PREPARED by K. K. 70, Camberwell New- 
road, 8.—N.B. Office in the ity. 


ARTNERSHIP (1,0001. to 3,0001. avail- 


able) —Mr. J. Lit. WALL has several eligible Crients, with 








capital as above, a:.d two or’hree with larger sums, ready to embark 
in some sound Mercantile Eu’ erprise, an established proved Bariue es 
preferred, a safe investment being a primary o!ject.—Commuuic.- 


tions jeonfidential! to 1, et. swithiu’s-lane, E.C. 





TO *UILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 
ILDERS thoroughly experienced in House | 
Work, way be OBTAINED at the Honse of Ca'l, Marlborough | 
Inv, Blea beim steps, Oxford-»treet.— Address to the Secretary. } 


NILDERS’ SOCIETY, King’s Arms, | 

Ks Poland-steet, Oxford-street, W.—To BUILDERS, DECO- 
RATORS, and PAINTELS —GI'.DE«S, experienced in every branch 
of the trade, may be ENGAGED at the above So.iety House, Postal 
comm onication immediately attended to, 








| 

| 

J. TUNGATR, Secretary. | 
—— — | 


EWER VENTILATION.—DE?AIL 


DhAWINGS and particulars of the most effectual system of 





SEWER VENTILATION wi!l be suppliet to Rugineers and A:chi- 
tects, on application to EDWARD BROOKE, Field House Fire Clay 
and Sanitary Tube Works, Huddersfield. 


; + vy > . 
ITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, University of 
Cxmbridge —The Place of CURATOR of the BUILDING is | 

now VACANT. His duties are to take charge of ths builting, to | 
wath itsc wdition. aud t» report any repairs that mey be from time | 
to time required ; to attend to the warming appsratus and to the | 
cleauing of the build ng aud fixtures; aud to mavage the admissiin | 





of visitors to tne Museum acewding to rules laid down for that pur- 
pose, One servant will te assigned to him. The curator’s salary is | 
1001. a year. Candidstes shonid send all particn/ars, in writing, of | 


their qualifications and experience, accompanied by testimoutals, to 
us, eudorsed “Carator Fizwiltism Museum,” ou or before SATUR-: | 
DAY, the 16th of MARCH instant, sUMPTER & CRANE, | 

8, Free School-iave,‘ ambricge, March 1, 1367. j 


ANTED, a FUREMAN for a emall 


BRICKFIELD —Apply, by letter, W. G. D. Pust-uffice, 





Guildford. 


LUMBER WANTED.—A good Plumber 

may obtain Copstaut Employment, if a steady 2nd respectable 

man. Wages 5s, 24. per day.—Apply to Messrs. GEV. COUPER & 
BON, Wincsor. 








TO SHOP FOREMEN, 


+ 
\ ANTED, an experienced Man, to TAKE 

CHARGE of a large JOINER’S SHOP.—Address, with full 
particulars, and st«ting plac: »nd time of previou:s eugag ts, to 


| ledge of detatl. 


TO BUILDERS, 


ANTED, a RE - ENGAGEMENT as 


MANAGER or CLERK of WORKS, by a thoronghly practi- 





&e, 
TANTED, by a good THREE-BRANCH 
HAND, « go 1d grainer &: aSITUATIO%, or as WORKING | 
FOKRM4N, — Address, C. 17, Gaiusf-rd-street, Richmond-road, | 
Barvebery. j 





TO COUNTRY BUILDERS AND CARPENTERS 
P ital’ 
TANTED, to APPRENTICE a YOUTH, | 
aged 17, for FOUR YEARS to the above busines, in a | 
thoroughly r-spec’abie and comfor'able house, whe e bis interests 
will be s rictly attend-d to.—A idress, stating terms, &. to Y. Z. 
Post-otfice, Kingstoa-on Thames. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRATTORS, AND OTHERS, 
ANTED, by a practical BRICKLAYER, | 
a RE-ENGAGEKMENT, to take charge of a Job, or brick- 
work, by the red cr yard. To find seaff:l ing or not. References 
from last employer, — Address, A. N. 7, Neville-road, Stoke New- 
ington, London. 








TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, P 
WANTED, by a thoroughly practical Brick- 
layer of experienca, a SITU ATION as FOREMAN or INSPEC- 
TOR of WORKS, Is a good draughtsman, well up in setting ont 
work*, or would teke Bockwors, gaugew rk or pointing. Town or 
country —Aduress, X. B. 8 Pickering-p ace, Bayswerer, W. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 
y 
J ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 25, a 
RE ENGAGEMENT in the Office of the above, who has had 
several years’ practic«] experi-nee, Is a good draughtaman, and well 
up io the geperal Offi-e routine. Good references giv-u.—Address, 
C.8 Office of “ The Builier.” 


TO BUILDERS ANY OTHER?. 








| WANTED, by a thoroughly practical 


Young Man, a R#-ENGAGEMENT, as FOREMAN of 
MAS°NS, Four years’ good character.—Address, 733, Offive of “ The | 
Builder.” 


WANTED, by a Young Man, aged 21, a! 





BITUATION as BUILDER'S CLERK, &. S81 years’ expe- | 
Good refers:.ces — Add 


rience reas C #6 23 Wose--treet, Bright n. 





ARCHITECTS. 


To 
WANTED, by a DRAUGHTSMAN of more 


than twelve years’ exp-rienve, a» ENGAGEMENT. Can 
prepsre and finish drawings from rough sketches. Hs some know- 
Clarsic style, Salary moderate.—Address, J. M. C. 
20, Mabledon-place, Eustou-road, 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT by the 
Alvertiser. Is thoroughly efficient at book-keeping, taking 
off quantities, measaring, and e.timeting Keferences fen fir-t- 
class Loudon firma —Address, J, A. care of Davies & Co. Advertising 
Agents, Finch-iaue, Cornhill 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDEaS, &c. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as *UREMAN PLUMBER, or THRE®-BRANCH | 
HAND. Is « good P!umber, and thorougbly understands ali branches 
of the trade, Keference to present employer.—Address, A. B, 
32, Kuberc-street, Hoxton, N. 











A. B. 20, Westminster Bridge-road, 8. 


WANTED, a good BUILDER'S CLERK. 

He wil! be required «t Office from Six a.m. until Five pm.— 
Address, stating age, qualifications, salary wauted, &, to X. Y. Z 
Post-ottice, Commercial-road, Lam eth. 


\ ] ANTED, immediately, in a small Builder's 


Office, a person i.o¢ auder 28 years of ag-. He will be required 
to npn ep and Messvre up works, to estimate, and perform the 
Urual office routine.—Apply by letter, stating a,e and salary, to 
No. 697, Office of “The Builder.” ‘ sites met! 








W ANTED, a first-class PLUMBER, for a 
vEY BR, Plumber, Malictone. For particulare, apply to Mr, A. N 





“ B TO A&CHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS, 
ANTED, a GENTLEMAN well up in 
Workivg Drawings aud Detail. An IMPROVER also re- 
quired — Address, stating full particulars aud salary sequired, to 
3. K. GREE, Esq. 22, Fiusbury-place, EC. 


ANTED, a first - class BUILDER'S 

Y and ACCOUNTANT. To a thorough! Hifled and 

energetic may, a liberal salary will be given,-- For packioditen tha 

app FT eonygpaaaal to W. W. 2, Beaufort-villas, ruibam, 8.W. ai 
am. 


Elu 
W ANTED, in the Timber Trade in South 


Staffordshire, a PARTNER (Active or Bleepi 

¥ 2 ping, the forme 
preferred) wish 1,5 0/. to 2,001. to relicve @ partuer who is retiri 
Address, 8. H. Pust-otfic-, Worverhampton, , igor 











TO BU'TLDERS, DECIRATORS, AND HOU3SS AGENTS, 
Tw 4 wn” 
\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, a S1TUA- 
TION as BOUKKEKPER, to asst in ertimating, and to 
manace the agency bu ines. Satisfactory references given.~Address, 
T. L. BEAN, 22, Cochrane-terrace, 8t, Johu’s-woud, 





TO SURVEYORS AND BUILDERS, 
iat . 
\ ANTED, by a Young Man, of nine 
years’ practical experience, a SITUATION as QUANTITY 
CLERK or otherwise. Understauds the generally routine of a Builder's 
Office, and is willing to make hunself generally wefal. References 
first-clare,—Adarees, 782, Uthce of “ The Bai' der.” 


TO ARCH'TECTS, & 
\ ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 
competent CLELK of WOR) 8, who has just completed a 


church ac the West-end. Good references.—Address, 582, Uffice of 
“The Builder” 





| George-lane, Wanstead. 


e:lmap. Jus c mpieted some large wor ks, aud used to surveying or 
levelling. w#irst-class refe.ences.—Addisss, D, care of Mr, Mundy, 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


\ ANTED, a SITUATLUN as JUNIOR 
ASSISTANT. Good references, Moderate salary.— Address, 
692, Uffice ot “the Ruilder.” 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRAUTORS. 
N ANTED, by a persevering, trustworthy, 
practical Man, a SITUATION as JOIN <~Rs’ FUREMAN, or 
General Forewau of Works, Weil up in seiting out all Kinds of 
buide:s’ work. Novhjee.iou to fill up tims with the tou’s if required, 
Good references.—Adadress, B. 31, Grusvenor-row, Pimiiwo, &.W. 


y TU BUILVER3 AND CONTRACTORS. Z 
\ ANTED, by a steady, practical, energetic 


May, an BKNG AGEMENT as GENERAL rOREMAN, to take 





| charge of a job. Gocd draayhtsinan avd acevuntaut, weli up in set- 


ting out work, A carpent-r. Town or country, tne latter preferred, 
Address, C, BALVEWS, 429, High-street, Lincola. 


TO SURVEYORS AND ENGINEERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, who has had 


four years’ experience with an eminent London firm, a 
SITUATION iu # Surveyor’s or Kogineer’s Uilice. Is competent to 
carry out working drawings of machiuery, buildings, &c,—Address, 
0. 1. Post-ottive, Croydon. 











TO BUILDERS 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 

CL* RK, who was three years in an architect's office of the 

first-class, and fuur years since in a builder's office. Is a neat 

draughtsman, quick at accounts, aud a gvod book«eeper.— Address, 
W.T, 52, Paddivgton-street, W. 


\ JANTED, by the Advertiser, a Joiner, 
aged 33, an ENGAGEMENT as a good GENERAL HAND, 
or to Take Work by the Picce, or as Working Foreman. Good refer- 





| ences.—Addre-s, W. H. 60, Pembruke-road, Kensington. 





TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a Constant 


SITUATIUN as CABINET-MAKER and JULNER. No ob- 
jection to fit up bis time with Paperneuging.— Apply to J. B 
i, Ubapel-place, Cottage-green, Caab-rwell. 


\ ANTED, by a Person of experience, 4 

rITUA'tION as GENERAL FOREMAN or as «LERK of 
WOKKS, Practivaiy acquainte! wito all the buildicg trades, Salary 
52. 6. per week Aged 38 years. Good testimouisis. — Address, 
H. HUNT, 40, Baxendale-street, Birdcage-waik, near tae Hackney 
road, 








TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
a . 
ANTD, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION a: FUREMAN PLUMBER, on a J b, or otherwise. 
Is a good plumber, gastitter, aud zinc-worker. Understands hot- 
water wok. Cuwpetent in ali the piuuibing brauches.—Apply, 
PLU MBER, 69, Napier-stre.t, Hoxtou, N. 





TO GAS ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, ANv OTHERS. 
VV ANTED, EMPLUYMENT', by a Young 
Man, as aGASFILTER aud BELLHANGER.—Addiess, F. 5. 

€7, Seytnour-street, Huston-square. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTOR*. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOKEMAN, to take the 

entire charge of a job. In town oc country. Age 34. Carpenter 

aud joiner vy trade. Well up iu the duties of a foreman, from 

foundation to finish of a job.— Address, M. H. No, 3, Christ's 
Churcn-terrace, Quven's-road, Chelsea, W. 








TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, E- 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a R 
KNGAGEMENT as a GENSRAL OUL- DUK or WALKING 
FOREMAN. SKither in town or couutry.—Address, B. M, 5, Waterioo- 
terrace, Glouces*er-road, Regeut's Vara. 








To ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 


young Man, aged 22. Cau prepare drawings from rough 
sketches, get out deta ls and working ¢rawiogs, and assist at esti- 
mating. Can prodace « specimen of bis drawiugs. Only a moderate 
calary expected,—Address, A. 24, Linton-street, New North-road, 
Islington, N. 





Tv PUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 


aged 21,an ENGAGEMENT ina small Fstabiishment, to 
asist fn the office, keep the workmen's time, &c. and weald make 
himerif generally useful, Selary moderate. Execlient character and 
eecurity if reguired.— Address, W, 115, Hackney-road, N.K. 





ANTED, a thoroughly efficient SHOP 
FOREMAN. One who basa ku.wl dye of measuring anc 
drawing preferred An uvexceptiouable reference wo last employer 
as to ability and sobriety will be reyaired —Address, stating wages 


TO BURVEKYOR3, BUILDERS, ae. 
* " ¢ 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 
Man, well acquaiuted with building, drawing, measuring, 
taking off qnanti ies, estimating, &c. Teu y-ars’ references in town. 











expected and full part culars, tu 633, Office ut ** The Builder,” 


Address, W, B. 63, Hattield-ttreet, Stamford-street, 8, 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION as first cliss PLUMBER. Guod ges aud hot water fitter. 
Would not ebjecs t» fill up tie with patating anc giaziug. Firet-ciass 
reference wili be given if required.—Address, G. & 34, Ciareadon- 
street, Camberweu New-roal, 8, 


— 





"i TO ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, by a Young Gentleman, who 
bas had upwards of four years’ experieuce ia provincial offices, 


a SITUATION in the Office of a London Archit-ct.—Ad ress, W. J. 
HULMES, 1, Westmoreland-road, Talbot-ruad, B syswater, W. 











TO BUILDERS. 
W ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
aged 21, a Joiner by trade, an ENGAGEMENT ia Bailder’s 
Office, Can trace diawiags, and is quick at tiguces. Waxes uot 00 
wich an object as an improvewenst iu estimatiog, and wunld bavene 
objection tv fill up his time at the bench, or make himse:f generally 
a-tful, Excelient eharacter,—Addcess 73), Office of * The Bu:lder. 


orp pyc 











